





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1883. 


THE “WHY” AND THE “HOW” OF LAND NATIONALISATION. 


In the July issue of this magazine an 
article appeared on “ State Socialism 
and the Nationalisation of the Land,” 
from the pen of Professor Fawcett, in 
which he referred to two books re- 
cently published as having drawn 
attention to this question—one of 
these being my own volume on Land 
Nationalisation, the other, Mr. Henry 
George’s well-known J ogress and 
Poverty. In consequence of the wide 
circulation of the latter work, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett thinks it important to 
examine carefully the proposals there 
advocated, and he proceeds to do so, 
though, as it seems to me, far from 
“carefully,” since he starts many 
difficulties which would never arise 
under Mr. George’s proposals, and 
entirely ignores the vast mass of fact, 
argument, and illustration, by means 
of which the radical injustice of 
private property in land, and its 
enormous and widespread evil results, 
are set forth and demonstrated. With 
the treatment of Mr. George, how- 
ever, I do not here propose further to 
meddle; but as Professor Fawcett 
has quoted the title of my book as 
one of those which have drawn atten- 
tion to the subject, while he deliber- 
ately ignores every fact, argument, 
and proposal contained in it ; and as 
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the press has very widely noticed and 
praised this article as demonstrating 
the futility and impracticability of land 
nationalisation, I gladly seize the op- 
portunity afforded me of stating the 
other side of the question. This is 
the more necessary because the readers 
of Professor Faweett’s article will 
certainly carry away the impression 
that my proposals are substantially 
the same as those of Mr. George, and 
that a criticism of the one will apply 
equally to the other; whereas, not 
only are they absolutely distinct and 
unlike, but those first advanced by 
myself have commended themselves to 
a considerable number of advanced 
thinkers who previously held national- 
isation to be impracticable, and have 
led to the formation of a Land Na- 
tionalisation Society, which has now 
been two years in existence, and is 
gradually but surely aiding in the for- 
mation of a distinctively English 
school of land reformers. These facts, 
to which Professor Fawcett’s attention 
has been specially directed, surely re- 
quired that some notice, however 
brief, should be given to them in an 
article written expressly to instruct 
the public on this great question. 

In order to place this question fairly 
before my readers within the limits 
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here assigned to me, it will be neces- 
sary to omit the consideration of some 
of its aspects altogether, and to treat 
others very briefly. The fundamental 
question undoubtedly is, the right or 
the wrong, the justice or the injustice, 
of private property in land. And then 
follows the question of results ; right 
and justice lead to good results—to 
happiness and general well-being ; 
wrong and injustice as surely lead to 
bad results, and their fruits are moral 
evil and physical suffering. We have 
to inquire, then, what are the actual 
results of modern landlordism? and 
thus confirm or modify the conclusions 
we have reached from general prin- 
ciples. Finally, we have to consider 
how we can best carry into effect right 
and just principles so as most certain- 
ly to reap the reward of moral and 
physical well-being. This really ex- 
hausts the subject. The historical 
inquiry—how private property in land 
arose, what changes it has undergone, 
the results of legislation by landlords 
and usurpation by kings, the story of 
royal grants, confiscations, and inclo- 
sures, are all exceedingly interesting, 
and will be found to support and 
strengthen at every point the argu- 
ment from principle and from results ; 
but it is not essential to a compre- 
hension of the main question, and we 
shall therefore omit it here, referring 
our readers to such works as Mr. 
Joseph Fisher’s History of Landholding 
in England ; Our Old Nobility (origin- 
ally published in the Echo newspaper) ; 
and Dr. W. A. Hunter’s lecture on 
“The Land Question” (Mark Lane 
Express, January 8th, 1883), for con- 
densed information on this branch of 
the subject. 

First, then, we have to inquire 
whether private property in land is 
just and right ; and here we find our- 
selves at once in conflict with the 
great body of Liberals and land-law 
reformers, who advocate, as their sole 
panacea, free trade in land. For the 
foundation of their doctrine is, that 
land should be treated as merchan- 
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dise ; that it is right for individuals to 
own it absolutely and in any quantity ; 
that it is good for great capitalists to 
add farm to farm, and to build up 
great estates; that land should be 
bought and sold as easily as iron or 
railway shares. We nationalisers, on 
the other hand, say that all this is fun- 
damentally wrong. We maintain that 
land should not be treated as merchan- 
dise, for the following reasons :— 

1. Because it is absolutely essential 
to the exertion of all industry, while 
it is the first necessity of human ex- 
istence ; therefore those who own it 
will possess absolute power over the 
happiness, the freedom of action, and 
the very lives of the rest of the 
community. 

2. Because it is limited in quantity, 
and tends therefore to become the 
monopoly of the rich—a monopoly 
which will surely be intensified by 
free trade, which will render it easier 
than now to accumulate large estates, 
and will thus make the landless people 
still more the virtual slaves of the 
landlords than they are now. 

As Professor Fawcett and Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre have both shown, the land 
hunger of the rich is insatiable; and, 
as is well put by the Edinburgh Review 
—* It stands to reason that, if the sale 
and purchase of land were perfectly 
easy and free, those persons would 
buy most land and give the best 
price for it who had most money to 
buy it with.” 

To determine whether private pro- 
perty in land is right and just, and 
compatible with the well-being of the 
whole community, it will be well to 
glance briefly at the true foundations 
of property, and the admitted rights 
of a free man. Property is, primarily, 
that which is obtained or produced by 
the exertion of labour or the exercise 
of skill. In this a man has a right of 
property, to use, to give away, or to 
exchange. This is a universally ad- 
mitted right which forms part of the 
very foundations of society, and many 
eminent writers maintain that it is 
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the only way in which private pro- 
perty can justly arise. Property is, 
however, usually admitted in any 
natural product found by an indi- 
vidual and obtained without labour ; 
but this kind of property has never 
the absolute character of the former 
kind, since if the thing found is not 
abundant and is essential to life or 
well-being, the individual right to its 
exclusive possession is not admitted. 
The single good spring of water on an 
island, a single group of fruit or other 
useful trees, a single pond or stream 
containing abundance of fish, are not 
allowed to be appropriated by the 
first discoverer to the exclusion of his 
fellow men. 

Property in the results of a man’s 
labour has no such limitations; it is 
usually hurtful to no one, and with 
free access to natural agencies and 
products, and freedom of exchange 
between man and man, is beneficial to 
all. There is no other natural and 
universal source of private property 
but this—that every man has a right 
to the produce of his own labour ; and 
hence, as land is not produced by man 
it cannot equitably become private 
property. 

Let us next look at the question 
from the point of view of the rights 
of individuals, as members of a so- 
ciety which upholds freedom as a fun- 
damental principle of its existence. 
In such a society it will surely be 
admitted that every man has an equal 
right to live. Not, be it observed, a 
right to be kept alive by others; not 
a right to claim any part of the pro- 
duce of others’ labour, but, simply, 
freedom to support himself by labour, 
freedom from all obstructions by his 
fellow-men of his own freedom to 
labour. Not to have this freedom of 
action is to be a slave; and to this 
extent at least it will be admitted 
that all men are, or should be, equal. 

But man cannot live without access 
to the natural products which are essen- 
tial to life—to air, to water, to food, to 
clothing,tofire. If the means of getting 
these are monopolised by some, then 
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the rest are denied their most elemen - 
tary right—the right to support them- 
selves by their own labour. But 
neither pure air, nor water, neither 
food, clothing nor fire, can be obtained 
without land. A free use of land is, 
therefore, the absolute first condition 
of freedom to live; and it follows, 
that the monopoly of land by some 
must be wrong, because it necessarily 
implies the right of some to prevent 
others from obtaining the necessaries 
of life. 

Another consideration which shows 
the private ownership of land to be 
unjust is the fact (admitted by all 
economists), that the whole commercial 
value of land is the creation of society, 
increasing just as population and 
civilisation increase. If one man had 
a grant of an uninhabited island or 
country, the size of Britain, the value 
per acre of all the land which he did 
not use himself would be ni/. Rather 
than live alone he would give land to 
any one who would settle near him. 
And when others came he would sell 
them land, as it is sold in all new 
countries, for a mere trifle, while he 
could never enforce his rights over 
those who took possession of remote 
parts of his territory. But, just as 
the population increased the land 
would rise in value; till, when towns 
and cities had sprung up, and all the 
arts of civilised life were practised, 
and communications were established 
with every part of the world, a single 
acre might sell for 1,0007. or 10,6001. 
Who created this value? Not the 
original settler, but society. And this 
shows the absurdity of comparing, as 
some do, the occasional increase in the 
value of other property with that of 
land. In the case of everything which is 
the product of human labour, the tend- 
ency is for it to become cheaper as 
population increases and civilisation 
advances. When the reverse occurs it 
is usually owing to exceptional condi- 
tions, or to the influence of some kind 
of monopoly. But with land the in- 
crease of value is universally coin- 
cident with and due to the growth of 
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society, and the only fluctuations in 
this constant rise are owing either to 
monopoly and speculation forcing the 
price at a certain epoch above its 
natural value, or to restrictions on its 
free use by the people. Here again 
we bring out a broad distinction be- 
tween the products of a man’s labour 
which are and should be private pro- 
perty, and land, the gift of nature to 
man and the first condition of his 
existence, which should ever remain 
the possession of society at large. 

One other consideration remains, 
and perhaps the most important of all 
as affording a demonstration of the 
necessarily evil results of unrestricted 
private property in land. If a portion 
of the community is allowed to appro- 
priate the whole of the land for its 
private use and benefit, this appro 
priation necessarily carries with it the 
right and the power to appropriate the 
bulk of the products of the labour of 
the rest of the community, while it 
keeps down wages to a minimum rate 
just sufficient to maintain physical 
existence. Carlyle recognised this 
truth when he speaks of the poor widow 
boiling nettles for her only food, and 
the perfumed lord in Paris extracting 
from her every third nettle as rent. 
The late Professor Cairnes in many of 
his writings dwelt upon this conse- 
quence of landlordism. In one of his 
essays in the Fortnightly Review, he 
says :—“ The soil is, over the greater 
portion of the inhabited globe, culti- 
vated by very humble men, with very 
little disposable wealth, and whose 
career is practically marked out for 
them by irresistible circumstances, as 
tillers of the ground. In a contest 
between vast bodies of people so cir- 
cumstanced, and the owners of the 
soil—between the purchases without 
reserve, constantly increasing in num- 
bers, of an indispensable commodity— 
the negotiation could have but one 
issue, that of transferring to the 
owners of the soil the whole produce, 
minus what was sufficient to maintain 
in the lowest state of existence the 
race of cultivators.” But this result 
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has been most clearly and forcibly 
demonstrated by Mr. Henry George, 
who makes it the very key-note of 
his book, and illustrates it by a wealth 
of illustration and a force of argument 
which must be carefully studied to be 
appreciated. I can here only find 
space for an abstract of one of his 
illustrations. 

Let us suppose an island, with no 
external communications, and but mo- 
derately peopled, in which the land 
was equally divided among all the in- 
habitants; and let us suppose that 
there was free trade in land as in 
everything else, just as desired by our 
most advanced politicians. After fifty 
or a hundred years let us look again 
at this island, and we shall certainly 
find the land most unequally divided ; 
some will be very rich and have large 
landed estates, many will be very poor 
and have sold or otherwise parted 
with all their land. We may suppose 
there to be no wars, a pure govern- 
ment, few taxes, no state church, no 
hereditary nobility ; yet inequality in 
ownership of land will have ca sed 
pauperism and virtual slavery. For, 
all must live on the land, and from the 
products of the land ; therefore those 
who do not own land can only have 
the use of it or obtain its products on 
the terms of those who do own it. 
They are really slaves ; for, in order 
to live, they must accept the landlord’s 
terms and do as he bids them. 

If landlords are rather numerous it 
will not seem like slavery, because the 
Jorms of free contract will be observed. 
But there can really be no free con- 
tract,: because the landowners can 
wait, the landless cannot. They must 
work on the landowner’s terms or 
starve. And thus, just in proportion 
as populatiou increases, and the com- 
petition for land and its products, 
especially for bare food, becomes 
keener, the landowners will obtain a 
larger and larger share of the products 
of the soil—in other words, rents will 
rise, and wages will fall or remain 
stationary. Now let us introduce a 
fresh element — labour-saving ma- 
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chinery. This will enable more wealth 
to be produced with the same labour 
or with less; but it will not decrease 
the dependence of labour upon land. 
All the increased production of wealth 
will go to the wealthy—the landlords, 
the landless remaining as poor as 
before. As the climax of this argu- 
ment, Mr. George supposes the case of 
jabour-saving machinery to be brought 
to absolute perfection, so that all 
wealth will be produced by various 
forms of automata, without human 
labour. Then all wealth will belong to 
the landowners, for even standing- 
room for houses and machinery cannot 
be obtained except on their terms, and 
the landless multitude must neces- 
sarily starve in the midst of plenty, or 
live as servile dependents on the land- 
lord’s bounty. Thus, private pro- 
perty in land—even were all other 
social and political evils removed— 
necessarily makes the many poor that 
the few may be rich; for it prevents 
free access to those natural elements 
without which man cannot live, and 
thus directly causes poverty and pau- 
perism, and the long train of miseries 
anil crimes that spring therefrom. 

By this preliminary inquiry we have 
shown— 

(1) That private property in land 
can never justly arise, because land is 
not a product of human labour. 

(2) That the monopoly of the land 
by a class is inconsistent with the 
fundamental rights of individuals in 
a professedly free country. 

(3) That the whole commercial 
value of land is the creation of so- 
ciety, not of landlords and tenants, 
and should therefore belong to the 
community. 

(4) That private property in land 
necessarily leads to the poverty and 
s.bjection of the many for the benefit 
of the few. 

I therefore claim to have completely 
answered the fundamental question 
with which I started, and to have 
demonstrated that, as a matter of 
principle, our present land-system is 
absolutely wrong, cruelly and _per- 
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niciously unjust. Before proceeding 
to consider how far this conclusion is 
supported by the facts and results of 
modern landlordism, I cannot but 
remark on the absolute silence of 
Professor Fawcett on the whole ques- 
tion of right or wrong. He knows 
that this aspect of the subject is 
treated with wonderful force and most 
convincing illustration in Mr. George’s 
book ; he knows that nearly a hundred 
thousand copies of that book have 
been circulated among English readers; 
and yet he confines himself exclu- 
sively to Mr. George’s practical pro- 
posals which have really nothing to 
do with the main question. Are we 
to suppose that he upholds the con- 
venient doctrine that whatever is is 
right ; that ethics need have no place 
in political teaching; and that the 
happiness or misery of millions are as 
nothing compared with the mainten- 
ance of the usurped rights and privi- 
leges of British landlords? He can 
surely not imagine that such a mode 
of treating this great subject can have 
the slightest effect as an antidote to 
Mr. George’s teachings. 

We now come to the important 
practical question, What is the outcome 
of modern landlordism? We have 
seen, that, from various distinct points 
of view, it is wrong in principle; the 
works we have referred to on the 
history of the subject show that it 
had its origin in force, and has since 
been largely maintained by confisca- 
tion and by unjust legislation ; but we 
are so practical a people, that, if it 
can be shown that its results are good 
we should care little about principles 
or about history, but would be quite 
content to maintain a system which 
works tolerably well. And people ac- 
tually do say that it works well. 
Press and Parliament are never tired 
of exclaiming—* See how rich we are ! 
What a trade we do with all the world ! 
Our system, which produces such re- 
sults, must be all right!” But along 
with our great riches we have a mass 
of terrible poverty, and it is the 
opinion of disinterested writers that 
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we are the most pauperised country on 
the globe.! 

Our public men continually assure 
us that pauperism is diminishing ; or 
that at the worst it is stationary, 
while our population is increasing 
rapidly, and that it is therefore pro- 
portionally diminishing; and they 
base their statements on the official 
statistics of pauperism. I shall show, 
however, that these are not trust- 
worthy guides, and that there is good 
reason to believe that, during the very 
periods in which our aggregate wealth 
has increased most rapidly, pauperism 
has increased also in positive amount, 
and perhaps even in greater proportion 
than the increase of population. 

If we take the official statistics of 
pauperism in England and Wales for 
the last thirty years we find great 
fluctuations, but nothing like a regular 
diminution. Between 1849 and 1880 
the numbers were lowest in the years 
1853 and 1876-78, while they were 
highest from 1862 to 1873. The only 
years in which the numbers rose above 
a million were 1863-64 and 1868-71, 
and this was the very period when our 
commerce was increasing so rapidly as 
to excite the enthusiasm of our legis- 
lators, and when our prosperity was 
supposed to be greatest. The extremely 
irregular fluctuations of official pau- 
perism render it possible almost always 
to choose some year, twenty, thirty, or 
forty years back, when it was higher 
than now, and thus show an apparent 
decrease of numbers; but if we take 
the whole period from 1849 to 1880 
as one during which our commerce and 
wealth increased enormously, and all 
the industrial arts and means of com- 
munication made the most rapid 

1 As this has been denied without proof of 
its inaccuracy it will be well to quote the 
words of Mr. Joseph Kay, Q.C., author of 
Free Trade in Land, who says: ‘* The French, 
the Dutch, the Germans, and the Swiss look 
with wonder at the enormous fortunes and at 
the enormous mass of pauperism which accu- 
mulate in England side by side. They have 
little of either extreme.” And again he speaks 
of the astonishment of foreigners at ‘‘ the 
frightful amount of absolute pauperism 


amongst the lowest classes.” 
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strides, and take the average pauper- 
ism of the first twelve and last twelve 
of these years we find them almost 
exactly the same, thus—1849—-1860, 
average paupers, 863,338 ; 1869—1880, 
average paupers, 864,398. Between 
the middle points of these two periods 
(1854 to 1874) the population in- 
creased about 23 per cent., and thus 
the proportional ‘pauperism appears to 
have decreased considerably, though 
not at all in proportion to the increase 
of our aggregate wealth, which was at 
least doubled during the same period. 

Several causes have, however, been 
in operation during this period which 
have led to the numbers of officially re- 
corded paupers forming a less and less 
adequate indication of the total mass 
of pauperism in the country, so that 
even the small comfort derived from 
its supposed decrease in proportion to 
population may be denied us. In the 
first place there can be no doubt that 
the extent and efficiency of private 
charity all over the country have been 
steadily increasing, and that by its 
generous aid large numbers have been 
saved from becoming paupers. Not 
only have old charities been better 
administered, but many societies have 
been formed for the systematisation of 
private charity ; while all over the 
country the clergy, and an ever in- 
creasing army of lady visitors, have 
aided the poor with advice and timely 
relief. It is impossible to estimate 
the amount of these various agencies, 
but it seems not impossible that they 
may have relieved the ratepayers from 
an amount equal to that due to increase 
of population during the same period ; 
and this is the more probable when we 
consider the enormous increase of the 
wealthy middle class, and the increas- 
ing feeling that the poor have some 
moral claim upon the rich, leading 
to more and more liberality in every 
case of undeserved misfortune. 

But yet more powerful agencies have 
been at work tending to decrease the 
numbers of official paupers without any 
corresponding decrease of poverty and 
pauperism, For many years there has 

















been a growing disposition to diminish 
out-door relief, and apply more gene- 
rally the “ workhouse test” which is 
the fundamental principle of our poor 
law. Itis well known that there is 
such a wide-spread dislike and dread 
of the workhouse among the more 
respectable poor that many will rather 
starve than enter it, and as a matter 
of fact many do starve who might 
have been well fed within its walls. 
Now in the Daily News of April 18th 
of this year, there was a remarkable 
article giving an account of the results 
of this change of system in some 
London parishes. It states that ten 
years ago a severe reduction of out- 
door relief was commenced in White- 
chapel and other parishes, till at the 
present time there is no out-door relief 
given in that parish, nor in Stepney 
and St. George’s in the East, while the 
same process is going on in Maryle- 
bone and other parts of London, and 
to a less extent all over the kingdom. 
The article in question states the re- 
markable fact that this great change 
has produced practically xo increase of 
indoor paupers. In Stepney, for ex- 
ample, out-door relief has been reduced 
by 7,000 in the last ten years, and 
there is no increase whatever of indoor 
paupers, the reason being (as expressly 
stated) that organised private charity 
has taken the place of out-door relief. 
Now if there has been a reduction of 
7,000 official paupers in one London 
parish without any proof of a corre- 
sponding decrease of real want and 
destitution, how utterly unmeaning 
and even misleading becomes the quo- 
tation of these official statistics as 
showing any real decrease of our 
pauperism. If we take as our guide 
the fact, that, in one of the worst and 
most poverty-stricken districts of the 
metropolis, organised private charity 
has been able to take the place of the 
relieving officer when a total cessation 
of out-door relief has been effected, 
we may be sure that it has been found 
quite equal to the much easier task of 
relieving those thrown on its hands by 
a very partial application of the same 
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methods of dealing with the poor in 
other parts of the country. We may, 
therefore, fairly assume that  the- 
diminution of out-door paupers over 
the whole country during the last 
thirty years has been largely due to 
the stricter application of the work- 
house test, and that those thus re- 
fused relief by the guardians have 
been aided and kept alive by more 
extensive and better organised private 
charity. If this is the case, the only 
official test of pauperism as actually 
increasing or decreasing will be found 
in the records of indoor relief, and 
these show numbers steadily in- 
creasing at a much greater rate than 
population! Thus in the thirty years 
from 1852 to 1882 the number of 
indoor paupers in England and Wales 
has continuously increased, from 
106,413 in the former year to 188,433 
in the latter, an increase of 83 per 
cent., while in the same period popu- 
lation only increased 45 per cent. 
The plain inference is, that confirmed 
pauperism—that which includes all 
the most degraded and the most hope- 
less of our poor—has been steadily 
increasing at a greater rate than our 
population, during a period in which 
our aggregate wealth has been doubled, 
and our commerce, of which we are 
so proud, has increased three-fold ! 
Before quitting this subject, it is 
well to point out that the way in which 
the number of paupers is estimated is 
most misleading, and gives no ade- 
quate idea of the real numbers. The 
tables show only the numbers relieved 
on the Ist January in each year, but 
it is estimated that the actual number 
of persons receiving relief during the 
year is nearly two and a half times this 
number, or about an average of two 
millions! for England and Wales, or 
two and a half millions for the United 
Kingdom. If we add to this latter 
number those who receive relief in the 
casual wards (which are not included 
in the official tables), and the very 
large numbers who depend wholly or 


1 For details of this estimate see the present 
writer’s Land Nationalisation. p. 3. 
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partially on private charity for sup- 
port, we shall perhaps bring the 
figures up to three and a half millions. 
but beyond this number of actual 
paupers loom a vast host of the poor 
who ever live on the verge of pauper- 
ism, and from whom the ranks of the 
actual paupers are constantly recruited, 
including whole populations, like the 
cottiers of the west of Ireland, and the 
crofters of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, living in such a condition 
of perennial want that it only requires 
that most certain of periodical events 
—a bad season—to produce actual 
famine. If we add only one million 
for all these, we bring up the number 
of actual or potential paupers in this 
civilised, Christian, and pre-eminently 
wealthy country to about four millions 
and a half, or about one in seven of 
the whole population! 

This dreadful failure to distribute 
with any approach to fairness among 
our workers the enormous wealth 
which they alone produce, is rendered 
more disgraceful when we take account 
of the vast extension of labour-saving 
machinery during the epoch we are 
considering. 

It is calculated that we now pos- 
sess steam-engines of about ten mil- 
lion horse power, equal to a hundred 
million men always working for us. 
Reckoning six million families in the 
United Kingdom, we may say that 
every family has the equivalent of 
sixteen hard-working slaves, who are 
never idle and always doa full day’s 
work. What ought to be the result 
of all this labour, in addition to the 
grinding labour of all our working 
men and women? Should we not 
expect abundance of food and clothing 
for all, and ample leisure for the culti- 
vation of the mind, and the enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature and of art? 
Instead of this, we have wide-spread, 
ever-present pauperism ; crowded cities 
reeking with squalor, filth, drunken- 
ness, and vice ; a depopulated country ; 
and, as a direct consequence of these 
two faetors—streams polluted with 
wasted fertilising matter, destroying 
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at once natural, valuable fish-food, 
beauty, and human life. Everywhere 
we find wealthy people enjoying all 
the luxuries and refinements of a high 
civilisation ; but amidst them we also 
find masses of human beings living 
more degraded lives than most savages, 
and working harder and more con- 
tinuously than most slaves. 

In our preliminary inquiry we have 
shown that some such result as this 
ought to arise from absolute private 
property in land. It is surely a re- 
markable coincidence (if it be only a 
coincidence) that these results should 
occur in such extreme and painful de- 
velopment in the country where land 
is concentrated in the fewest hands, 
where the legal rights of landlords are 
the most absolute, and where, owing 
to the enormous aggregation of wealth, 
the divorce between those who own 
and those who cultivate the soil is the 
most complete. Let us endeavour to 
throw further light upon this question 
by an examination of the effects of 
our system in special cases, 

In Ireland we have the spectacle of 
landlords doing what they like with 
their own for three centuries, backed 
up by a landlord parliament which 
made any laws they thought neces- 
sary ; and the result has been a coun- 
try in continual rebellion and a people 
ever on the verge of starvation, 

This chronic starvation has been 
imputed to any and every cause but 
the real one—to over-population, to 
idleness, to potatoes ; the real and all- 
sufficient cause being that the mass of 
the population are crowded on small 
and utterly insufficient holdings of the 
worst lands at extravagantly high 
rents, which means, that everything 
they raise besides enough potatoes to 
support life goes as tribute to the 
landlords, 

Under such conditions, no popula- 
lation. however limited, no industry 
however great, no agriculture however 
perfect, no soil however fertile, could 
save a people from poverty and recur- 
ring famines. 

As Mr. De Courcy Atkins well puts 
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it:—‘ Less than 2,000 persons own 
two-thirds of the land in Ireland, and 
out of its five or six million inhabit- 
ants there is no man of those who 
have tilled it and given it all its pre- 
sent value who owns one sod of its 
soil. For the land owned by these 
two thousand persons, many of whom 
are absentees, five hundred thousand 
families are competing, as the sole 
stay between them and starvation.” 
‘lhe Devon Commission, thirty-five 
years ago, declared authoritatively 
that in Ireland everything on the 
Jand which gives it value—houses, 
buildings, fences, gates, drains, «ec. 
have been made by the tenants, and 
are undoubtedly their own property ; 
yet from that day till two years ago 
our Parliament has allowed and even 
encouraged the Irish landlords to rob 
the tenants of this property by forms 
of law, and thousands and tens of 
thousands of Lrish tenants have been 
robbed accordingly! Yet more. In 
the four years succeeding the great 
famine, there were over two hundred 
thousand evictions ; whole town-lands 
were depopulated, and their human 
inhabitants driven off to make room 
for cattle and sheep—houses, schools, 
churches, everything being destroyed. 
The results of this are still to be seen 
over a large part of Ireland, where the 
traveller seems to be passing through 
a land bereft of human inhabitants, 
but marked by abundant ruins. The 
Daily News special commissioner, 
writing from Mayo, in October 1880, 
says :—‘ Tradesmen, farmers, and all 
the less wealthy part of the commu- 
nity still speak sorely of the evictions 
of thirty or forty years ago, and point 
out the graveyards which alone mark 
the sites of thickly populated hamlets 
abolished by the crowbar.” The lands 
thus cleared were let in blocks of seve- 
ral square miles each to English or 
Scotch farmers for grazing farms, in 
order, as he tells us, that landlords 
“might get their rents more easily 
and more securely,” even though they 
were sometimes less than those paid 
by the former inhabitants. And what 
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became of these inhabitants? Let the 
Devon Commission, appointed by Par- 
liament, and consisting mostly of land- 
lords, answer the question :—* It 
would be impossible for language to 
convey an idea of the state of distress 
to which the ejected tenantry have 
been reduced, and of the disease, 
misery, and even vice, which they 
have propagated in the towns wherein 
they have settled; so that not only 
they who have been ejected have been 
rendered miserable, but they have car- 
ried with them and propagated that 
misery. They have increased the stock 
of labour, they have rendered the habi- 
tations of those who received them 
more crowded, they have given occa- 
sion to the dissemination of disease, 
they have been obliged to resort to 
theft and all manner of vice and ini- 
quity to procure subsistence; but, 
what is perhaps the most painful of 
all, a vast number of them have 
perished of want.”' Now, consider 
these horrible results produced in four 
years toa million of people ; consider 
further, that the same kind of evic- 
tion, with its consequent misery and 
vice, has been going on in Ireland in 
varying degrees down to this very 
year, and that all this untold wretch- 
edness, this cruel, heart-rending wrong, 
this vice, and crime, and pauperism, 
this disease and death, have been 
caused—not in a great war between 
nations struggling for supremacy, not 
to maintain any great principle of re- 
ligious or civil liberty, but, “in order 
that landlords may get their rents 
more securely and more easily !”’ And 
now, in this year, 1883, when the 
people of Ireland, crowded into towns 
and on the poorest lands of the west 
coast, are again starving, the only 
remedy our landlord legislators can 
propose is to ship them off by thou- 
sands to other countries, and thus in- 
crease and intensify that widespread 
hatred of English rule: which is the 
natural and just punishment we are 
receiving for persistent injustice. 
These deserted villages are not to be 
1 Parl. Rep. 1845, vol. xix. p. 19. 
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again repeopled ; the cattle and sheep 
must be still allowed to displace Irish- 
men; the “easy collection” of the 
landlord’s rents must on no account 
be endangered ; let everything go on 
as before, and when our consciences or 
our fears are aroused by the cry of too 
many starving Irishmen, let subscrip- 
tions be got up, and let the English 
people be taxed to ship off a few thou- 
sands of surplus paupers to New York, 
and all will be well ! 

Here we see pure landlordism hav- 
ing its own way, and working out its 
natural and inevitable results, in the 
extreme case of ownership of the soil 
of a country for the most part by 
absentees and by aliens in race and 
religion. About this there can be no 
dispute. And if the absurd and to- 
tally unfounded cry of over-population 
»“is always to be followed by more emi- 
gration, there can be no end to the 
process. For even were the popula- 
tion reduced to one million of Irish 
peasant cultivators, that million would 
continue in exactly the same condition 
of misery and destitution as the pre- 
sent population, if they were confined 
to limited areas and were subjected to 
the extortions of the agents of absentee 
or alien landlords. Even before the 
famine the exorbitant rents and high 
taxes were paid chiefly by means of 
exported food, showing that the land 
of Ireland was able to support many 
more than the eight millions which 
then inhabited it. Yet now, when 
the population has been reduced to 
five or six millions, the same cry of 
over-population is raised—as it was a 
century ago when there were only two 
millions; and whether there be two 
or five or eight millions in the country, 
there will certainly be starvation and 
local over-population if the people are 
forbidden the free use of their native 
land, are confined to the least pro- 
ductive districts and to insufficient 
holdings, and all the surplus produce 
above a bare supply of potatoes in 
average years is exported to pay rent ! 
That more starving Irishmen should 
be expatriated while millions of acres 
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which they once tilled are given up 
to cattle and sheep, is the condemna- 
tion of landlord government. That 
the chronic famine which has prevailed 
in Ireland for a century should still 
devastate it, is the condemnation of 
landlordism itself. 

Let us now turn to another country, 
where the landlord power has had 
complete sway for a century, un- 
fettered by any of the difficulties 
which are often alleged as the reason 
for its terrible failure in Ireland. In 
the Highlands of Scotland there has 
been no religious difficulty, and there 
has been no antépathy of race; the 
people have not depended wholly on 
potatoes, and the country has certainly 
never been over-populated. Neither 
has there been any rebellion against 
authority; but the universal testi- 
mony of all who know them best is, 
that in the whole British dominions 
there exists no more intelligent, re- 
ligious, peaceable and _ industrious 
people than the Highland peasantry. 
Yet here too, under the most favour- 
able conditions, we find perennial 
destitution and famine, and this very 
year sees another of the long series 
of Royal Commissions seeking out 
that which is plain as the sun at 
noonday, the causes of want and 
misery among the tenantry of an 
enormously wealthy, and in their own 
territories almost omnipotent, body 
of landlords. The causes are, simply, 
that the native inhabitants have been 
driven from the inland valleys to the 
sea-coast to make room for sheep and 
deer. The terrible history of the 
Highland clearances is too long to go 
into in this place. Suffice it to state, 
that two millions of acres once in- 
habited by human beings are now 
devoted to deer only, from which the 
noble Highland chieftains or their 
successors get much sport or large 
rentals. Seventy men at this day 
own half Scotland, and if they choose 
to complete what they have begun, 
and turn more fields and meadows 
into hunting-grounds, our existing 
law permits them to do so; while no 
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amendment of the law as yet proposed 
by Liberal politicians would place the 
slightest check upon this iniquitous 
power. 

The reader who wishes to know 
how the brave Highlanders have been 
treated by those who owe everything 
to them, and who should have been 
their protectors—their hereditary 
chieftains—should read Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie’s recently published /His- 
tory of the Highland Clearances, or 
the outline of the main facts in my own 
work, referred to by Professor Faw- 
cett. Let us now see what are the 
conditions under which the High- 
landers live at the present day, and 
consider whether under such condi- 
tions anything but poverty, discontent, 
and famine is possible. We learn from 
the various reports that have appeared 
in the daily papers, coufirming the 
testimony of all previous impartial 
writers, that the Highland crofters 
are confined to miserably small hold- 


ings—the largest croft in Skye, for 


example, being seven acres; that the 
land is poor and the rent very high ; 
that the landlords have continually 
encroached on the commons and 
mountains, the use of which for 
grazing is essential to the crofter’s 
existence. These have been usually 
taken from them, without compensa- 
tion, to make either large sheep-farms 
or deer-forests; and in many cases 
they suffer without redress from the 
incursions of the deer which eat their 
crops, while they are not allowed to 
keep dogs to mind their own sheep 
(when they have any) for fear of dis- 
turbing these sacred deer, whose well- 
being and due increase are carefully 
attended to even though it entails 
starvation on men and women. 

Then, again, these great estates, 
often as large as continental kingdoms 
or dukedoms, are managed by agents 
and factors who represent an unknown 
and unseen landlord, and who are 
really despotic rulers, carrying out 
their own decrees under penalty of 
eviction—a penalty as severe as that 
imposed by the law of England on 
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hardened criminals. It was stated 
in the Daily News, a paper which is 
celebrated for the careful accuracy of 
its information, that on one estate (a 
generation back) a whole body of 
crofters were removed because they 
had good land which the factor 
wanted ; and this is the more credible 
because many other cases are recorded 
in which the factors take farms from 
which the former holders have been 
evicted. Under the rule of the factors 
the people may be oppressed and pau- 
perised, even with the most benevolent 
of landlords. Take the case of the 
late Sir James Matheson, who bought 
the extensive island of Lewis (as large 
as an average English county) about 
forty years ago, and who is universally 
admitted to have been personally most 
benevolent and liberal. Yet under 
his paternal government tenants were 
ejected at the will of the factor, and 
extensive tracts turned into sheep 
farms and deer forests, and such cruel 
injustice was perpetrated for years 
that the people at length rebelled, and 
then only did their landlord know they 
had anything to complain of. The 
Quarterly Review declares that Sir 
James Matheson made wonderful im- 
provements in Lewis, “ pouring out 
money like water,” and spending over 
100,000/. there, besides giving largely 
in charity ; and the result is that in 
this very year there is famine in Lewis, 
and the representatives of this wealthy 
and benevolent landlord are obliged to 
beg for subscriptions in the city of 
London to save the people from star- 
vation! Nothing is said about the 
sheep and deer of the island ; no doubt 
they are fat and flourishing and give 
handsome returns, whereas men and 
women are encumbrances and have 
to be kept alive by charity! What 
a cruel satire is this. An enormously 
rich country, which taxes its people 
heavily under the pretence that it dis- 
penses justice and gives protection to 
all; which is highly civilised and highly 
religious ; and which yet upholds a 
system under which large masses of 
its subjects have no right to live but. 
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by the permission of landlords and 
their irresponsible agents ! 

I cannot here go further into this 
distressing subject, but must again 
refer my readers to the easily acces- 
sible sources of information I have 
quoted. I will only give one passage 
from a writer of full knowledge and 
authority, Dr. D. G. F. Macdonald, to 
show that my conclusions are not the 
result of prejudice or imperfect know- 
ledge :—“ I know a glen, now in- 
habited by two shepherds and two 
gamekeepers, which at one time sent 
out its thousand fighting men’ And 
this is but one out of many that might 
be cited to show how the Highlands 
have been depopulated. Loyal, peace- 
able, high-spirited peasantry have 
been driven from their native land— 
as the Jews were expelled from Spain 
and the Huguenots from France—to 
make room for grouse, sheep, and 
deer. A portly volume would be 
needed to contain the records of op- 
pression and cruelty perpetrated by 
many landlords, who are a scourge to 
the unfortunate tenants, blighting 
their lives, poisoning their happiness, 
and robbing them of their improve- 
ments, filling their wretched homes 
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with sorrow, and breaking their hearts 
with the weight of despair.” 

Here, then, we have reviewed the 
results of our land system. Persistent 
pauperism in the midst of boundless 
wealth in England—clearly due to the 
large farm system so dear to English 
landlords and agents, to the conse- 
quent driving of labourers to the 
towns to seek a subsistence, to the 
utter divorce of the labourer from any 
right in his native soil, and to land 
and building speculation, making it the 
interest of landlords and speculators 
that people should be driven to live 
crowded together in towns rather than 
be scattered naturally and beneficially 
over the country. 

In Ireland we see agrarian war, 
chronic famine, and a degraded popu- 
lation, while by the cruel evictions 
and forced emigration, and the long- 
continued robbery of the Irish pea- 
sant’s improvements, a deadly enemy 
to our country has been established in 
the United States. 

In Scotland a religious, patient, 
educated peasantry have been forcibly 
driven from their native soil, while 
those which remain are pauperised, 
discontented, and famine-stricken. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


TROUTING IN ENGLAND 


In singular contrast to Dr. Johnson’s 
pointless and undeservedly famous 
pleasantry on the gentle art, a well- 
known English divine, whose long and 
wide connection with the youth of his 
country makes his opinion interesting, 
and who is himself no fisherman, is 
fond of affirming that no one who is 
addicted to fishing can be intellectually 
or morally hopeless, as may be the case 
with the most consistent devotees of 
the more gregarious and showy sports ; 
that the mere fact of his being an 
angler is evidence in his favour ; and 


AND AMERICA. 


that no irretrievably dull soul, no one 
without some mental stamina or food 
for reflection, could stand his own com- 
pany through the long solitary days, by 
lake or river, that the angler’s life 
entails. 

In support of this opinion, fishing 
undoubtedly may be cited as the only 
one of our leading pastimes that is 
almost entirely free from alluring glit- 
ter and from spurious attractions. No 
one, except a weak-minded person here 
and there for salmon, fishes “ for effect,” 
or for any other reason than the love 
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of the sport and its natural surround- 
ings. On the other hand, it would be 
interesting, if the secrets of the heart 
could be revealed, to know the percent- 
age of Englishmen who hunt and shoot 
from motives other than these. Both 
are perennially fashionable ; the ambi- 
tion to figure as a sportsman, or, I 
should say, rather, the strange fear of 
not being thought a sportsman, which 
animates so many British breasts, and 
the social éc/at which attaches to the 
sports that cost most money and 
make most display, are so inextricably 
interwoven with the genuine love of 
sport itself, that if some unimaginable 
collapse of the prestige which attaches to 
this sor. of thing were to occur, we ven- 
ture toathrm that it would be not only 
astonishing to behold the reduction in 
the ranks of sportsmen, but many 
Nimrods would be honestly surprised 
themselves at the analysis of their own 
feelings. 

The majority of hunting men are 
after all but spectators of the sport, 
and very often not even that. The 
proportion of a field that understands 
anything at all about the art of 
hunting and the management of hounds 
is infinitesimal. The number of hunt- 
ing men that even aspire to the art, as 
properly understood, of riding across 
country behind hounds and take that 
pleasure in cutting out their own line 
which may be called the secondary 
science of the sport, is, as everybody 
knows, but a fraction of what sporting 
correspondents would call English 
“ pursuers.” 

With regard to shooting, again, ina 
lesser degree the same may be said. 
How many thousands of sportsmen are 
there who annually drop into line on 
the different moors or turnip tields 
where they may be welcome and have 
nothing to do but walk unquestionably 
forward and hold on straight when a 
bird or hare gets up? No previous care 
or thought is required, no independent 
action, but only average wind and 
strength of leg. Such people take it 
in their social year as a matter of course, 
and feel that they are doing their duty 


without any mental anxiety, and, on 
the whole, rather pleasantly—especially 
about luncheon time. And if it comes 
on to rain they will vote like true 
Britons to a man -that a wetting is a 
trifle when sport is to be had, and will 
plod manfully on, buoyed up by the 
bright visions of dressing-room fires, 
warm baths, and the still more com- 
forting luxuries incidental to such 
occasions, that will have been so 
doubly earned by so much endurance. 
The fisherman, however, and more 
especially the trout fisherman, is 
necessarily an independent agent. He 
must plan his own campaigns, he must 
rely on his own experience and on his 
own wits alone to bring the game to 
bag. The successful cricketer or 
athlete is applauded by shouting 
crowds: he is a hero in the arena 
where his deeds are performed, be it a 
great ora smallone. Of all the leading 
games and sports indeed in which 
Englishmen indulge, fishing is the 
only one which confers no sort of 
prestige on its adepts. There is no 
one to shout and cheer; there is no 
suspicion of swagger connected with 
its pursuit ; it is absolutely destitute 
of humbug; that healthy competition 
which gives zest to all pursuits 
flourishes as strongly as elsewhere 
within its ranks, but the modest laurels, 
so gathered have no charm for the 
uninitiated, no glitter for those who 
make sport a matter of social duty or 
competition, no attraction for the fop, 
or the glutted appetite of the time- 
killer. In contradistinction to shooting, 
which is of a tamer and less exciting 
description in England than in wild 
countries, the fisherman may congratu- 
late himself on the thought that there 
is no quarter of the globe where his 
favourite sport can be so satisfactorily 
indulged in as at home—where trout- 
fishing particularly is so plentiful on 
the whole, so available, or demands at 
the same time so much proficiency for 
success. North America, for instance, 
we may fairly take as representing the 
English angler’s idea of the most pro- 
lific of foreign fishing grounds—Canada 
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particularly. And there is unquestion- 
ably an immense area of water in these 
regions holding both trout and salmon. 
As a general thing, however, American 
and Canadian trout fishing is more or 
less inaccessible, that is to say, the 
country that trout most love beyond 
the Atlantic is generally of a rough and 
tangled nature that civilisation has 
either not reached, or, more often, 
thought it not worth while to reach, 
and is represented at the best by the 
rude log shanty of the poorer settler in 
remote clearings. So the American 
trout fisher has generally to camp out, 
or to take quarters that are worse, when 
he arrives at the end of the long 
journey which separates the abodes of 
educated man from the fishing grounds 
on the Atlantic slopes. 

Now camping in the American 
forests in the freshness of early autumn, 
and later on when its richer tints burst 
forth with all their spendour, is delight- 
ful. When the ring of the rifle and 
the note of the hound seem the most 
natural echoes upon the silent air ; 
when the pestiferous insects have fled 
with departing summer, and the camp 
fire roars with the first suspicion of the 
terrific frosts that later on will bind 
lake and river; then camp and shanty 
life is both attractive and in keeping 
with its surroundings. But in June, 
when every trace of the iron-bound 
winter has at length passed away, when 
mountains of ice have gone crashing 
down the rivers, and the high waters 
of May have passed off, when at last 
the angler, if he is free to choose, feels 
it safe to take his holidays with some 
certainty of success, then it is, with all 
the charms of early summer, that the 
black fly and the mosquito spring to 
life from their swampy breeding 
grounds, and no path leads so surely 
and so directly to their chogen haunts 
as does the angler’s. He can, as the 


Americans say, “ tough it out,” and he 
does, for what will not an Anglo-Saxon 
do for sport ; but the pleasure of the 
“contemplative man’s recreation” is 
not enhanced by a bleeding face and 
swollen hands. 


It has always seemed 
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to me, moreover, that the gentle art 
loses somewhat when it is removed 
from the sympathies of civilisation ; 
and I never could rid myself of the feel- 
ing that there is something incongruous 
in the sight of a graceful and tapering 
fly-rod waving amidst .the tangled 
chaos of the virgin forests of America 

a feeling that is stronger at the time 
and upon the spot than in the retro- 
spect, and is only likely to be shared 
by English fishermen whose associations 
are so widely different. Im such re- 
gions, too, you have got to take your 
trouting in big doses. North America 
is, of course, too large a country to 
generalise upon, but, as a rule, owing 
to a combination of reasons, the trout 
has fled before civilisation. With the 
exception of some waters here and there 
artificially supported, the American 
sportsman can seldom enjoy trout 
fishing without an absence of several 
days from home and a regular cam- 
paign. This stopping out in the wilds 
has other objections too besides the 
fly pest. The trout are comparatively 
unsophisticated, and there is less satis- 
faction to the true angler in catching 
them. The weather, again, is hot, and 
if you have ordinary sport-there is 
nothing to be done with the surplus 
fish but throw them back or pickle 
them. Neither of these alternatives is 
so satisfactory as the pleasure of being 
able to senda dish of freshly-caught 
trout round to your friends before the 
sun of the same day has set. 

The English trout not only flourishes 
in unshaded waters, among corn-fields, 
meadows, and open moors, but, on the 
whole prefers them. All that he requires 
is that the water be moving and fairly 
clear. In America the brook-trout— 
the Fontinalis—which, I may add, has 
no superior in appearance, gameness, 
and flavour, is found chiefly in the 
rocky streams that tumble through 
the chaos of the primeval forest. As 
civilisation ascends each stream, and 
lets the heat of the summer sun in 
upon the shallow water, the trout flies 
before it, ever seeking the cool and 
shady pools that lie far from the 
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haunts of men. And this kind of civi- 
lisation, which has driven and is 
driving the trout up to the head of 
the rivers in America, is not that 
which produces the fly-fishermen and 
the devotees of sport in its higher 
sense, who, belonging to the educated 
classses, hail chiefly from the towns 
and cities far away. 

In England, again, the trout-fisher 
has a long season in which to pick his 
days from the closing week of Febru- 
ary, which, if it is genial, will bring 
the small trout of western valleys to 
the top of the water, till the frosts of 
October and the waning condition of 
the fish put an end to his sport. 
Through all that time the weather, 
unpleasant enough from other points 
of view certainly, is for the angler 
admirable as compared with most other 
countries—a long stretch of alleviat- 
ing rain and ‘sunshine, seldom so cold 
as to make trouting hopeless ; seldom 
so bright and warm as to defy the dry 
fly-fisherman of the chalk streams. 

Trout-fishing, more than any other 
pastime, is intimately allied with 
sentiment and tradition, with sur- 
roundings and associations—more so 
than the fisherman himself is apt to 
think, perhaps, until he finds himself 
fighting his way, rod in hand, through 
a savage and mosquito - haunted 
wilderness. 

Again when trout are very confiding, 
when they are almost indifferent to 
the manner in which the seldom-seen 
fly is presented to their attention—such 
as is the case on hundreds of the 
remote rivers over which American 
anglers scatter themselves—the zest 
of the pursuit loses much of its 
attraction. There are, of course, 
trouting waters here and there where 
sporting outposts have been planted, 
and whose surface is flogged enough 
for the reasonable education of the 
fish. There are others that excep- 
tional formations bring within the 
limits of civilisation; though it has 
always seemed to me that the Ameri- 
can stream, when unprotected, with- 
stands general onslaughts worse than 
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those of our own country; but, asa 
rule, the trout is a backwoods item. 
Civilisation, in its struggling days, 
has swept him before it, and now in 
its more relenting mood, consequent 
on the leisure of advanced prosperity, 
would fain coax him back to its mill 
tails and villages. 

Apropos of wild unfished rivers I 
will relate a personal experience of 
some years back which brought rather 
forcibly before me the simplicity of 
killing trout in such waters. I have 
spoken of the comparative absence of 
spring upon Canadian and a large 
proportion of the more famous Ameri- 
can streams—that slowly-dawning 
spring which English anglers love. 
But as you travel southward along the 
great Appalachian backbone, which 
with its offshoots is the home of all 
the trouting waters, south of the St. 
Lawrence and east of the Mississippi 
valley ; as you leave behind you that 
rugged north-eastern country, that 
illimitable wilderness of forest and 
tumbling waters, that covers so much 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, and Maine, and draw towards 
the milder winters of the south, a 
closer approximation to the conditions 
which surround the English angler, is 
reached ; so far, that is, as seasons are 
concerned. 

It was in one of those remote rivers 
which, leaving the wild highlands that 
separate the two Virginias, water 
the deep valleys of the Western 
State and swell the Ohio, that I 
thought, after having ridden a hundred 
and thirty miles to reach it, that I 
had discovered one of the most perfect 
trout-streams that the heart of man 
could desire; and so indeed it was. 
An old settled but very scanty popu- 
lation of small graziers had just 
broken the rich forests upon its banks 
with dashes of green meadow here and 
there, while constant springs of ice- 
cold water bubbled up every mile or 
so from its limestone bed and kept the 
water as cool as it was clear. Bor- 
dering meadows —that rare treat to the 
American trout-fisher—spread them- 
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selves before our feet, and the forests 
into which it ever and anon plunged 
were of that stately and grove-like 
description common to some of the 
Alleghany slopes, and such as the 
fond fancy of the Briton is sometimes 
apt to picture the forest primeval. 
There was not a mosquito in the 
country. The sport was wonderful ; 
the fish not only numerous, but of 
good size ; the scenery soft and charm- 
ing. Our baskets by lunch time were 
almost as heavy as we cared to carry, 
and we sat upon the sandy beach 
beneath the rustling poplars and 
maples and smoked our pipes in that 
happy state of self-gratulation and 
contentment to which even the wisest 
of mortals under such circumstances 
is apt to succumb. 

In the clear shallow pool that 
stretched away from our feet to the 
cliff that overhung the opposite bank 
of the river lay near the surface some 
twenty or thirty trout, all pretty much 
of a size and coming between half 
and three quarters of a pound. Two 
or three of these were so near us, and 
remained so absolutely callous even 
after we had got upon our feet and 
were standing actually over them, as 
to cause astonishment to any one 
brought up with due respect for a 
trout. I could have touched them 
easily with the end of my rod, and 
that in clear, shallow water, across 
which the well-brought-up trout would 
have struck like a shadow at the most 
distant appearance of a form upon the 
bank. As a wild experiment rather 
than with any serious intentions I 
reeled up the line to the cast, shortened 
the rod in my hand, and dropped the 
tail-fly through the ten or twelve 
inches of clear water on to the nose 
of the confiding fish. A minnow ora 
bull-head in an English river would 
have fled in alarm at this last opera- 
tion. The heart of a very stickleback 
would have been struck with terror. 
Not so, however, this fine, pink-fleshed, 
lusty, silvery aristocrat. After the 
wet fly had been dragged around his 
nose in a barbarous manner several 
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times—-our friend regarding us with 
contempt—the fish with a slow and 
touching curiosity at length lifted 
his head in a dignified manner, and at 
one gulp buried the fly in his jaws. 
The commotion he caused as he dashed 
through the pool or leaped upon its 
surface, after the manner of his race 
(for the American fontinalis is the 
bravest of the brave) disturbed his 
companions but little, for he was 
hardly in the basket before his place 
was occupied by another of them, who 
by the same ridiculous tactics was in due 
time laid kicking by his fellow’s side. 
I never had the heart to throw another 
line upon that river, and fishermen 
will understand the feeling. This was, 
of course, as unusually remote as it 
was a charming stream, being some 
seventy miles from the nearest 
railroad. 

The American angler, on the other 
hand, if his trout are less wary, has to 
face more discomfort and hard work. 
Clambering up an Alleghany or Adiron- 
dack stream is generally a very 
different matter from strolling along 
the banks of Tweed. The transatlantic 
fisherman, too, has to be an adept at 
casting under trees, for go where he 
will his flies are so seldom out of reach 
of interlacing boughs that you may 
say they never are; his feet never 
press the soft turf of the daisy-flecked 
meadow or the heathery moorland, but 
sink with relief into some rare sandy 
beach after their ceaseless grip on 
slippery boulders and prostrate trunks. 

With every other kind of sport in 
America, scientific fishing has of late 
years made immense strides. Confined 
as a rule to the better classes, and 
consequently to the towns and cities, 
Izaak Walton is as firmly-seated a 
deity in the household of the Balti- 
morean who seeks in his holiday the 
bass- haunted waters of the Upper 
Potomac, as he is by the banks of 
Thames. His precepts and his quaint 
conceits are as dear to the hearts of 
the New York broker or the Boston 
lawyer as to their fellow-sportsmen 
acress the sea. It is these minor 

















things that show how powerless mere 
political estrangement is to destroy 
the bond of blood and language ; and it 
is pleasant and instructive to note how 
the phrases, the traditions, and the 
sentiments, which we may trace back 
to the banks of wandering Dove, and 
that we English anglers venerate, have 
taken root with fresh vigour by the 
brooks of Long Island and the cata- 
racts of Maine. Tackle of all kinds 
beyond the Atlantic vies with our own 
in increasing efficiency. The number 
of anglers increases yearly. Angling 
literature, angling clubs, backed by 
state aid, have been generally successful 
in their ceaseless struggle against the 
independent and exterminating coun- 
tryman, whose old backwoods instincts 
rebel against all game legislation. 
While the American trout has almost 
always to be enticed from beneath the 
shade of overhanging woods, his British 
relative on the other hand has, as a 
rule, to take open waters or nothing. 
Fortunately under our more temperate 
conditions of climate the sun and the 
open air agree with him, and the water 
has little opportunity of getting too 
warm. Of course we have “ brushy ” 
streams enough. The Devonshire 
fishermen, who especially prides him- 
self upon his adroitness at picking 
little trout out of impossible places, 
would very quickly take me to task if 
| ignored their existence. Nor indeed 
do I forget how the Lynn, after leaving 
its Exmoor home, plunges for many 
miles through one of the loveliest bits 
of hanging woodland in all England ; 
and many familiar reaches of the gentle 
Bray, the Baile, and the Teign, the 
Dart, the Avon, and other streams be- 
loved by western anglers are capable, 
no doubt, with their leafy walls, of 
making sad inroads on the fly-book of 
the novice or the “ up-countryman,” if 
the term in these cosmopolitan days 
still lingers in their valleys, which 
twenty years ago designated the non- 
Devonian. Still the whispering wood- 
lands, or more often the fringe of ash, 
or willow, or alder, that skirts the 
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grassy bank of the English stream, 
has little in common with the  sur- 
roundings of the American trouting 
streams that recur most readily to my 
memory, though they too have a certain 
savage charm of their own-—wild tor- 
rents thundering down mountain sides 
through the dense walls of primeval 
forest, hemlock and oak, spruce and 
ash struggling for every nook of earth, 
and pushing the angler on to the chaotic 
rocks through which the torrent roars, 
and in whose deep crevasses lies wedged 
the débris of winter floods, or gigantic 
trunks that the angry waters, swollen 
with melting snow or crashing ice, have 
flung from ledge to ledge. 

British trout-fishers may be roughly 
divided into two classes—a very large 
majority belonging to those who fish 
in rapid waters, the minority to the 
comparatively few who haunt the still, 
chalk streams of the southern counties, 
of which the Kennett, the Avon, the 
Itchen, and the Test may be taken as 
excellent types. I will not say there 
is any rivalry between these two styles 
of fishing, as circumstances do not 
admit of that, but the different attrac- 
tions of each are matters of frequent 
comparison among anglers, and ocea- 
sionally of warm discussion. The 
Scottish fisherman, for instance, when 
he finds himself upon a Devonshire or 
Welsh stream is as much at home as a 
native. The northern angler who has 
learned his craft upon the banks of the 
Coquet, the Tees, or the Wharfe, will 
be equally successful in Scotland, Ire- 
land, or the west of England. The same 
method of fishing, the same class of 
water, varying from a ripple to a tor- 
rent, but all demanding the same 
method, and constituting what is called 
“rough water fishing” is common to 
most of the trout-holding area of Great 
Britain or Ireland. The stream is fished 
steadily up or down; two or three 
flies are used ; the broken nature of the 
water helps the angler, and, as a rule, 
saves the necessity of any great length 
of line or any unusual caution in 
approaching the bank, while the tail 
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fly, which floats just beneath the sur- 
face, is as deadly as the “dropper” 
which the point of the rod keeps most 
usually upon it, and the trout them- 
selves run to numbers rather than to 
size. Yet the sportsman who might 
be an adept at this kind of fishing 
would find that to hold his own upon 
the banks of the still streams that 
with their green strips of water meadow 
and fringes of pollard willows break 
the smooth chalk uplands of southern 
England, he had much to learn. If a 
strong breeze blew and the water was 
rough, the ordinary method of fishing 
would be the only one to be pursued, 
and as deadly as any. But when the 
sun is shining bright and the tall reeds 
by the river side are reflected in it as 
in a mirror, and when for a long way 
up the stream you can see the long 
green weeds waving in the current 
over the layer of mud that covers 
their gravelly bottom ; when from the 
ordinary point of view both the water 
and the weather look hopeless, and a 
Devonshire man would say it was mere 
waste of time to put a rod together at 
such a time on such a spot, then the 
expert of the Kennett or the Itchen 
will come stealing up on the bank 
with eye accustomed to detect at a long 
distance, the shadowy brown streak 
above the weeds which marks the 
feeding trout, or the faint dimple upon 
the surface under the opposite bank 
which is all the sign these big trout 
are apt to make that they are rising. 
Kneeling some way back from the 
bank, he will let out yard after yard 
of line, and if his fly is fresh out of 
the water, will make six or eight false 
casts in the air to dry, and then drop 
if possible a foot or two above the 
rising fish, leaving the line just loose 
enough to let the Wickham’s fancy, or 
the alder, or the “ sedge,” or whatever 
chalk-stream infallible he may have on 
for his sole lure (for one fly is sufficient 
for such work) float naturally and 
lightly with the buoyancy of its own 
wings and hackles over the nose of the 
wary two-pounder. He may take it at 


the first offer, he may take it at the 
tenth, for importunity sometimes 
answers with fish, or he may not take it 
at all; but one thing is quite certain; 
that an ordinary wet fly thrown 
over him at such a time would be 
treated with stoical contempt, if not 
alarm. If the angler is lucky and 
skilful enough to basket this first fish, 
he will saunter along the bank until 
he meet some other gentleman upon 
whom he may test his skill and patience. 

“ Dry fly fishing ” on these southern 
streams is considered by its advocates 
to be the highest branch of the angler’s 
art. Its champions are almost con- 
temptuous of trouting as elsewhere pur- 
sued. “Any one,” they say, “can 
kill trout with a wet fly on rough 
water, but it takes a fisherman to kill 
a Wiltshire or a Hampshire trout on 
a still, sunny day.” Without going so 
far as the first statement, I must admit 
there is a greater thrill of satisfaction 
in the first rush of a Kennett trout to 
whom you have thus deliberately laid 
siege, and thus outwitted, than in the 
capture of an unexpected half-pounder 
in the tail of a boiling pool. These 
two styles of fishing differ almost more 
in their surroundings than they do even 
in their tactics. The “rough water ”’ 
fisherman claims, and with some truth, 
the monopoly of romantic scenery, and 
is apt to sneer at the monotony of the 
sluggish waters and the flat meadows 
amid which the chalk-stream fisherman 
plies his art. He is given to taking it 
for granted also, and very erroneously, 
that the chalk-stream fish is not so 
game as he of the mountain and the 
moor. It is true that the Kennett or 
Itchen trout of three-quarters of a 
pound is there, what in shooting par- 
lance would be termed a “ cheeper ” 
and in most waters has to be returned 
to the stream, while the same sized 
fish in three-fourths of the rapid rivers 
of Great Britain would be considered 
rather a trophy, and in the other 
fourth a highly respectable trout. But 
with some right to give ‘an opinion 
on the matter, I entirely dissent from 
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the not uncommon fallacy that the 
larger breed of trout show less fight 
in proportion to their smaller kinsfolk. 

As regards the monotony of these 
chalk streams, such things can hardly 
be other than a matter of taste. There 
is a charm of its own in the peaceful 
unpretending landscape through which 
they generally flow. The fresh green 
of the water meadows glows brightly 
in the evening sun against the dark 
foliage of the elms beyond, that, noisy 
with cawing rooks, half hide some 
rambling old farm or manor house 
from view, over whose tops the smooth 
down, musical with tinkling sheep 
bells, slopes upward to the horizon. 
English rural life in its homeliest 
guise throbsround you unceasingly from 
the rumbling of the farm waggons on 
the road that follows the stream along 
the foot of the downs, to the swish of 
the scythe or the “ click” of the mower 
in the meadows between, from the 
tolling of the grey village belfry to 
the splash of the frequent mill-wheels 
that break whatever current the river 
in remote ages might have possessed. 
Then again, if these rivers have only 
pastoral and homely attractions, they 
have the advantage of being homely 
too, in another sense to the resident 
in the modern Babylon; and the angler 
who is fortunate enough to have any 
privileges upon them, may, without any 
great stretch of energy, leave London 
in the morning, breakfast in Hunger- 
ford, Andover, Marlborough, Winches- 
ter, or half a dozen other such fishing 
centres, and be fast with a trout as 
early as he would care to be were he a 
resident on the river's banks. And 
yet by the side of one of these chalk 
streams—historic though its name be 
in the angling world, and great and 
manifold its attractions—you always 
feel that youare not in a fishingcountry. 
The river-side population have not that 
sympathy with you that in more rugged 
countries—where every valley echoes 
with the music of the trout-stream— 
brings the labourer, the shepherd, the 
farmer, or the passing mechanic to ask 


what luck, and perhaps what fly you 
are killing with, The Wiltshire yokel 
who is singling turnips on the slope of 
the chalk down above, neither knows 
nor cares anything about such things ; 
he may be hired by the keeper some- 
times to help to cut the weeds out of 
the river in July, and bring home in 
the capacious pocket of his corduroys 
one or two of the fish that always fall 
victims to that ceremony, but that 
quite satisfies his piscatorial instincts. 
There are no odds and ends of open 
water, and little bits of burns and 
becks to give, as in the north and 
west, the common folk an interest 
either direct or indirect in the gentle 
art. The one still, deep river winds 
in dignified seclusion between its banks 
of waving reeds and pollard willows, 
shut out from vulgar contact with 
village streets and common pastures 
by its broad margin of ever growing 
water meadows, on whose plashy sur- 
face even the schoolboy respects the 
law of trespass. Such rivers are 
naturally matters of much greater 
care and moment to their owners than 
rapid brooks full of small trout, which 
will stand almost any amount of fair 
fishing, and the fisherman who under- 
stands his business will always feel 
that the liberty of waters such as the 
former is a greater privilege and a 
greater obligation incurred than that of 
the latter. At the same time it is a most 
unfortunate thing that the owners of 
so much trouting water in England, 
not being fishermen themselves, or 
understanding the nature and habits 
of trout, are apt from exaggerated 
notions of preservation to let run to 
waste the means of giving inestimable 
pleasure to great numbers of their 
fellow creatures, without the smallest. 
loss or inconvenience to themselves. 
The preservation of game is a very 
different matter to the preservation of 
trout. With the former there is no 
halfway course. It is a great social 
feature, that is represented by a large 
outlay of money ; and all sorts of con- 
siderations enter into the matter that 
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cannot be applied to fishing. With a 
river, the more it is fairly fished within 
reasonable bounds, the better ; while 
entirely to close up a trout stream is 
about as senseless a piece of false 
economy and unreasonable niggardli- 
ness as a privileged individual could 
be guilty of. With overstocking comes 
deterioration, while its capacity for 
affording sport is damaged ; for what 
true angler would not prefer to fish a 
fairly frequented river than one on 
which no fly ever fell but his own ! 

It is astonishing what a quantity of 
flogging rapid waters will stand. Some 
of the best days I have ever had have 
been on rivers that are not only open 
to the fair fishing public, but are 
scantily protected against the common 
poacher ; and yet I have known quite 
a fuss made about giving fully justified 
applicants a day or two upon a moun- 
tain brook that the owner seldom saw, 
and that was perfectly useless to 
him. 

A few years ago, and probably it is 
still the case, a large proportion of the 
trouting waters in the south of Scot- 
land were free to the angler with fly 
or worm. It was quite a sight on one 
of those numerous fast days which 
break the routine of northern life, to 
see the morning trains from Edinburgh 
crowded with decent folk with rods 
and baskets, preparing to scatter 
themselves over the numerous streams 
that, from Berwick to St. Mary’s Loch, 
water the valley of the Tweed—keen 
anglers, all of them, who knew and 
loved every pool and rapid on the Gala 
and the Whitadder, the Leader and 
the Lyne, as well as on silver Tweed 
herself, with her countless smaller 
tributaries ; who knew the ins and 
outs of every little fishing inn upon 
the border, and the soft side of the 
numerous successors of “ Meg Dods” 
that administer eggs and bacon and 
mountain mutton and smoking toddy 
with the same success, if with less 
austerity, than their famous forerunner. 
In such a land you feel that you are 
in a trouting country ; at every little 
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station there is a man or two with rod 
and basket. The shepherd who leaves 
the sheep with his collies on the hill 
above, while he comes down to see 
what sport you are having, has an old 
fly stuck in his hat. And yet the 
trout, if they get warier, show no signs 
of decreasing, any more than those of 
the most pampered and useless streams 
that run. Splendid fishermen some of 
these doughty northern burghers are ! 
—the best I have ever seen in their 
branch of the art, hailing not only 
from Edinburgh and Glasgow, but from 
all*the smaller border towns, and from 
as far south as canny Newcastle. 

The question of flies is a burning 
one, no doubt. It is an excellent idea 
that the young aspirant should explore 
the mysteries of entomology, and the 
popular notion of the patient angler 
who catches the fly that comes sailing 
down the stream, and sitting down 
upon the bank with stores of mohair, 
and dubbing hackles and feathers 
before him, reproduces the original, is 
a fiction we fishermen like to keep up. 
It gives such a thoroughly workman- 
like air to the whole business, and 
gives the outsider a due respect for 
the art. Those who have strong fads 
and fancies about flies, indulge them, 
I think, rather from habit and tradition 
than from personal experience and 
conviction, though they get very angry 
if you tell them so. Most of us too 
like to know we can make a fly, and 
like to remember that in our youth, 
when life seemed longer, we used to 
tie our own ; but in advanced life, and 
with wider experience of the genus 
trout, does not a conviction steal upon 
us that all those scores of carefully- 
numbered and admirably painted 
plates in works on angling, that dazzle 
and bewilder the tiro’s eyes, are a bit 
of a humbug? The late Mr. Stewart, 
who was acknowledged to be the pre- 
mier fisherman of the north country, 
and was uniformly the most successful 
of the hundreds of experts who fre- 
quented the most persistently flogged 
waters in Great Britain, though in his 
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works he had to give way a little to the 
public demand for various flies, in 
actual practice laughed the whole 
thing to scorn, and kept three or four 
of the best known descriptions of flies 
alone in his book; while as for the 
chalk streams, whose habitués are 
great sticklers for the discrimination 
of their trout, one of the very best 
fishermen who ever threw a line upon 
a Wiltshire or Hampshire river con- 
fided to me not a month ago that he 
was almost a sceptic. So with two 
such authorities 1 do not mind con- 
fessing that my own trouting ex- 
perience, gained in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, the continent of 
Europe, Canada, and the States, resulted 
in my becoming years ago an absolute 
unbeliever in the shifting efticacy of 
different flies for different seasons and 


rivers. I have regularly used three or 
four standard ones without ever 


troubling my head about a change 
since I was a lad, and have never once 
seen the slightest reason to suppose 
that such constancy ever interfered 
with my sport, and I feel certain it 
never did. I have seen men on 
American rivers where the trout would 
have risen at their hat if they had 
been on the feed at all, trying with 
inconceivable simplicity every fly in 


their book, in the hopes of tempting 
the reluctant fish to the top,and— when 
at length they begin feeding again — 
crediting the last new fly with their 
success! How often too in Englnd 
one sees this simple faith in the 
tackle makers’ productions, The men 
whose whole experience, even if it be 
long, has been limited to one stream 
or group of streams, are the worst 
bigots. None of your flies are ever 
any good on their river. There is no 
hope for it but to adopt the local 
cast or hurt their feelings; and as 
your creed, unlike theirs, considers 
that an alder and a March broun is 
just as deadly, if fish mean to rise, as 
a loch-y-bondle and a woodcock, or 
any other decent, respectable fly, there 
is no harm done. At the first breakage, 
however, on goes from force of habit 
one of the old customers, and out come 
the trout without the smallest evi- 
dence of suspicion that the lure has 
been changed. This may be rank 
heresy, but if it is so it is at least 
the outcome not of theory but of 
practice. It is a conviction one ar- 
rives at, too, rather with pain than 
otherwise, for the more the study of 
natural history is allied with sport 
the better and the more worth culti- 
vating is the pursuit of it. 
B. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ix the early morning there is an hour 
more like paradise than anything 
else vouchsafed to our mortal sen- 
ses as a symbol of the better world 
to come. The evening is infinitely 
sweet, but it implies labour and rest 
and consolation, which are ideas not 
entirely dissevered from pain ; but in 
the first glory of the morning there is 
an unearthly sweetness, a lustre as of 
the pristine world, unsoiled. untried, 
unalloyed, a heavenly life and calm. 
fhe sunshine comes upon us with a sur- 
prise, with something of that exultant 
novelty which it must have had to 
Adam ; the drops of dew shine like 
little separate worlds ; the birds, most 
innocent of all the inhabitants of 
earth, have the soft-breathing universe 
to themselves: all their sweet do- 
mestic intercourses, the prattle of the 
little families, their trills of commen- 
tary touching everything that is going 
on in earth and heaven get accom- 
plished, as the level line of sunshine 
penetrates from one glade to another, 
higher and higher, touching as it 
passes every bough into life. Awaken- 
ing and vitality is in the very atmos- 
phere which brings a new hope, a new 
day, a new world of possibility and 
life. New heavens and a new earth 
thus present themselves to mortal 
cognisance, for the most part quite 
unconscious of them, every day. 

If only we brought nothing with us 
from the old world that ended in the 
night! But, alas, we bring everything 
—ourselves, that “heritage of woe,” 
our thoughts, our desires, baffled or 
eager, for other objects than those 
which are in harmony with that new 
life and blessedness, When the sun 
rose visibly into the blue, skimming 
the surface of Loch Houran, and 


waking all the woods, there stood one 
spectator upon the old battlements of 
the ruined castle who was altogether 
out of harmony with the scene. Wal- 
ter had not slept all night. He had 
not even gone through the form of 
going to bed. He had come out as 
soon as there wasa glimmer of day- 
light, which, in October, is long of 
coming, to get what refreshment was 
possible from the breath of the morn- 
ing air, and thus had assisted at the 
re-awakening of earth, and all the de- 
velopment of the new-born day. From 
where he stood there lay before him a 
paradise of sky and water, with every- 
thing repeated, embellished, made into 
an ideal of twofold sweetness, bright- 
ness, and purity, in the broad mirror 
of the lake. The autumn woods, the 
tracts of green field, or late yellow 
of the unreaped corn, all showed like 
another fairy-land underneath, a 
country still purer, more dazzling and 
brilliant, more still and fresh, than 
the morning land above. “The light 
that never was on sea or shore” shone 
in those glorified and softly rippling 
woods, trending away into the infinite 
to the point beyond which mortal 
vision cannot go. What haunts and 
refuges of happy life might be there! 
what dreams of poetry beyond the 
human! That lovely inversion of all 
things, that more than mortal fresh- 
ness and sweetness and liquid glow of 
light, confused the mind with a kind 
of involuntary bliss, a vision of a 
place of escape, the never attained 
country to which the soul, had it 
wings, might flee away and be at rest. 

But that soul had no wings which 
looked out from Walter’s haggard 
countenance, as he leant on the half- 
ruined wall. He gazed at the scene 
before him like one who had no lot or 
part init. Its peace and brightness 
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brought but into greater relief the 
restlessness of his own soul, the gloom 
and blackness in his heart. He had 
been struggling all night in a fierce, 
internal controversy which, to his own 
consciousness, was with another in- 
telligence more powerful than his own, 
and yet might have been with himself, 
with the better part that kept up 
within him a protest for better 
things, with such representatives of 
conscience and the higher affections as 
still existed within him. However it 
was, he was exhausted with the 
struggle, his strength was worn out. 
That lull of pain which does not mean 
any cure, or even any beginning of 
healing, but is merely a sign that the 
power of the sufferer to endure has 
come to its limit, gave him a kind of 
rest. But the rest itself was restless 
and incapable of composure. He 
moved about like an uneasy spirit 
along the broken line of the old 
battlements, pausing here and there 
to plunge his eyes into the landscape, 
to take in the morning air with a long 
inspiration. And so unlike was the 
mood of his mind to his usual cha- 
racter and habits, that as he moved, 
Walter gave vent to a low moaning, 
such as gives a kind of fictitious relief 
to the old and suffering—an involun- 
tary utterance which it was terrible 
to hear coming with his breathing 
from a young man’s lips, and in the 
midst of such a scene. Was he talk- 
ing to himself ? Was he only moaning 
as a dumb creature moans? By and by 
he half flung himself, in his weariness, 
into one of the ruinous embrasures, 
and remained there, leaning his back 
against one side of it. And then he 
said to himself, repeating the words 
over and over again—“ Neither God's 
mor Qona’s, Neither Oona’s nor 
God’s,” 

Lord Erradeen had arrived at that 
lowest depth of self-estimation, which 
means despair. His own life had been 
forced upon him, represented before his 
eyes he could not tell how. He had 
seen its motives disentangled, its 
course traced, all its wastes laid bare, 
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with a distinctness against which he 
could offer no appeal. He could deny 
nothing ; it was true; this was what 
he had done, with a repetition of folly, 
of selfishness, of baseness, for which he 
could offer no sort of excuse, which 
confounded and abased him. He had 
known it all, it is true, before ; time 
after time he had pulled himself up and 
looked at the last scrap of his life, and 
pronounced it indefensible ; then had 
pushed it from him and gone on again, 
escaping with all the haste he could 
from contemplation of the phenomena 
which were inexplicable, and which he 
did not desire to attempt to explain even 
to himself. He had said truly to Miss 
Milnathort that to know you are wrong 
is not always equivalent to being on 
the way to mend it. He had always 
known he was wrong; he had never 
been deficient in moral disapproval of 
others like himself, or even of himself, 
when in one of the pauses of his career 
he was brought face to face with that 
individual. But he had been able to 
put a sort of accidental gloss upon 
his own worst actions. He had 
not intended them; there had been 
no motive whatever in what he did; 
he had done so and so by chance— 
by indolence, because it happened to 
be put before him to do it; but he 
had meant nothing by it. Out of this 
subterfuge he had been driven during 
the mental conflict of the night. And 
there was this peculiarity in his state, 
that he was not thus enlightened and 
convinced by the exertions of any re- 
formatory influence, by any prophet 
bidding him repent. Conviction came 
from entirely the other side, and with 
a motive altogether different. “ Who 
are you,” his antagonist said, or 
seemed to say, “to take refuge with 
a pure woman, you who have never 
been pure? Who are you to lay claim 
to be God’s, after ignoring God’s ex- 
istence altogether ; or to be your own 
master, who have never ruled or guided 
yourself, but have been the slave of 
every folly, a feather blown on the 
wind, a straw carried away by the 
stream 1?” 
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All these accusations had been 
made as plain to him as the daylight. 
He had not been allowed to escape ; 
the course of his life had been traced 
so clearly, that he could not protest, or 
object, or contradict; he was con 
vinced—the most terrible position in 
which a mancan be. Whether any 
man, thoroughly persuaded of his own 
moral wretchedness and debasement 
ever does escape despair, is a question 
full of difficulty. The prodigal’s sense 
that in his father’s house every ser- 
vant has enough and to spare while he 
perishes of hunger is a different matter. 
‘Father, I have sinned, I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son; make 
me as one of thy hired servants.” 
There are still possibilities to a soul 
in such a position. But one who is 
driven from stronghold to stronghold, 
until at length he is forced to allow 
that there is no inducement which has 
not been tried and failed with him, 
that he has no claim to the succour of 
God or man, or woman, that he has 
turned his back upon all, neglected all, 
wronged every power in heaven and 
earth that could help, what is he to 
do? He may be forgiven; but for- 
giveness in the entire abasement of 
that discovery is not what he wants. 
He wants a renovation for which there 
seems no means left ; he wants, in the 
old language—that language which we 
are said to have outgrown—to be born 
again : and that is impossible—impos- 
sible! What is there in heaven or 
earth that will prevent him from doing 
all over again what he has done before, 
the moment his circumstances permit 
it? So long as he is what he is— 
nothing: and how shall he be made 
other than what he is? 

“Ye must be born again.” Ah, 
what preacher can know that as he 
does? But how—but how? Neither 
God’s nor Oona’s—and who, then, was 
to help him? He had caught at the 
woman in his despair ; he had not even 
so much as thought of God till the last 
moment, and then had flown like a 
coward to a fetish, meaning nothing 
but to escape. Why should God bend 
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down from those spotless heavens to 
acknowledge the wretched runaway’s 
clutch at his divine garments in the 
extremity of mortal terror? Would 
Oona have given him that hand 
of hers, had she known how his was 
stained? And would God attend to 
that coward’s appeal made only when 
everything else failed ? 

The young man sat in the corner of 
the embrasure pressing himself against 
the rough stone-work for support. 
Despair had possession of his soul, 
What had he to do with the best and 
highest things, with freedom and love ? 
After all why should he be his own 
master, why claim the right to judge 
for himself? If he had this freedom 
fully, what would he do withit 1 Throw 
it away next day in exchange for some 
nothing, some pleasure that palled 
in the tasting. Pleasure! There was 
no pleasure, but only make-beliefs 
and deceptions. The old fellow was 
right, he began to say to himself, with 
a certain bitter humour. Had he 
exercised no coercion over the race, 
had the Methvens been left to their 
own devices how much of them would 
have remained now? Instead of a 
peerage and great estates they would 
have died out in a ditch or in a spong- 
ing-house generations ago. Their lands 
would have gone bit by bit: their 
name would have disappeared—all as 
he said. And supposing now that 
Walter was left entirely free to do as 
he pleased what reason had he to 
believe that he would not squander 
everything he could squander, and 
bring down the prosperity of the race 
into the dust? That is what he would 
have done if left to himself. He would 
have resisted all claims of prudence 
or duty. He would have followed, he 
knew it, the caprice of the moment, 
just as he had done now. If no 
former Methvens had ruined the 
family it was in himself to doit. All 


these thoughts were in favour of the 
submission which seemed to him now 
almost the only thing before him. He 
thought of Miss Milnathort and her 
anxious addresses, and laughed to him- 
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self bitterly at her childish hope. 
Two that should be one, and that 
should be set on everything that was 
good. What a simpleton she was! 
He set on everything that was good ! 
he was incapable of anything that 
was good. And Oona—could there 
be a greater folly than to think that 
Oona, when she knew, would pick him 
up out of the ruin, and give him a 
new starting-ground? He laughed at 
the thought aloud. Oona! Was not her 
very name the token of purity, the very 
sign of maidenhood and innocence. 
And to believe that she would mingle 
herself in his being which was unclean 
and false from its very beginning! 
He laughed at his own folly to think 
so. Inignorance she had been more 
kind than ever woman was. She had 
asked no questions, she had given him 
her hand, she had stood by him. In 
ignorance: but when she knew! He 
said to himself that he was not cad 
enough to let her go on in this igno- 
rance. He would have to tell her 
what he had been, what he would be 
again if left to circumstances and his 
own fancy. He would not deceive 
her ; he was not cad enough for that. 
And when he had told her, and had 
given up for ever all hope of really 
making a stand against the tyrant of 
his race, or carrying out his theories 
of happiness, what would remain ? 
What would remain? Subjection— 
misery— 

“No,” said a voice close by him, 
something else — something very 
good in its way, and with which the 
greater majority of mankind are quite 
content, and may be very happy. The 
second best.” 

Walter had started at the sound of 
this voice. He left his seat with ner- 
vous haste ; and yet he had no longer 
any sense of panic. He had a certain 
doleful curiosity to see the man whom 
he had only seen in twilight rooms or 
by artificial light, in the open air and 
by the sunshine. Perhaps this strange 
personage divined his thoughts, for he 
came forward with a slight smile. 
There was nothing in his appearance 
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to alarm the most timid. He was, as 
Miss Milnathort had called him, a 
grand gentleman. He had the air of 
one accustomed to command, with 
that ease of bearing which only comes 
to those largely experienced in the 
world. The path along the ruinous 
battlements was one that craved very 
wary walking, but he traversed it 
with the boldest step without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or doubt. He made 
a little salutation with his hand as he 
approached. “ You were laughing,” he 
said. “You are taking, I hope, a 
less highflown view of the circum- 
stances altogether. The absolute does 
not exist in this world, We must all 
be content with advantages which are 
comparative. I always regret,” he 
continued, “resorting to heroic mea- 
sures. To have to do with some one 
who will hear and see reason, is a 
great relief. I follow the course of 
your thoughts with interest. They 
are all perfectly just; and the con- 
clusion is one which most wise men 
have arrived at. Men in general are 
fools. Asa rule you are incapable of 
guiding yourselves ; but only the wise 
among you know it.” 

“T have no pretension to be wise.” 

* You are modest—all at once. So 
long as you are reasonable that will 
do. Adapt your life now to a new 
plan. The ideal is beyond your reach. 
By no fault of circumstances, but by 
your own, you have forfeited a great 
deal that is very captivating to the 
mind of youth, but very empty if you 
had it all tomorrow. You must now 
rearrange your conceptions and find 
yourself very well off with the second 
best.” 

There was something in his very 
tone which sent the blood coursing 
through Walter’s veins, and seemed 
to swell to bursting the great currents 
of life. He cried out— 

“You have driven me to despair! 
You have cut off from me every 
hope! And now you exhort me to 
find myself very well off, to adapt my 
life to a new plap. Is that all you 
know ?” 
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His companion smiled. ‘“ You 
would like me better to repeat to 
you again that you have no ground 
to stand upon, and are as unworthy 
as one can be at your age. All that 
is very true. But one aspect of the 
matter is not all. In the meantime 
you will have to live and get on 
somehow. Suicide of course is always 
open to you, but you are not the sort 
of man for that ; besides, it is begging 
the question, and solves no problem. 
No, you must live—on the second 
level. Your ideal has always been 
impossible, for you have never had 
heart or will to keep up to it. Why 
you should have had this fit of 
fantastic wilfulness now, and really 
believed that by means of vague 
aspirations you were to get the better 
of me and all your antecedents, I 
cannot tell. You must now find out 
practically how you are to live.” 

Walter had reached the lowest 
depths of despair a little while ago. 
He had consented that it was all true, 
that there was no further escape for 
him; but now again a passionate 
contradiction surged up within him. 
“JT will not,” he said, vehemently, 
“TI will not—take your way.” 

“T think you will—for why !— 
there is no other half so good. You 
will be very comfortable, and you will 
have done a great thing for your 
house. By and by you will settle 
into a conviction that what you have 
done is the best thing you could have 
done. It is one of the privileges of 
mankind. And I promise you that I 
will not molest you. Your coming here 
will be little more than a formula. You 
will agree with me: why then should 
there be any controversy between us ! 
Maturity and wealth and well-being 
will bring you to think with me that 
a settled advantage like that of one’s 
race is far beyond all evanescent 
good of the fancy. You will become 
respectable and happy—yes, quite 
happy enough—as happy as, men 
have any right to be.” 

There was a half tone of mockery, 
as if the speaker scorned the picture 
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he drew; and at every word the re- 
sistance which had been almost stilled 
in Walter’s mind rose up more warmly. 
“Are you happy yourself,” he said, 
suddenly, “that you recommend this 
to me?” 

The stranger paused a little. “ The 
word is a trivial one. I have many 
gratifications,” he said. 

“ T don’t know what your gratifi- 
cations can be. Is it worth your 
while to live through the ages as you 
say — you, so powerful as you are, 
with so many great faculties—-in a 
miserable old ruin, to exercise this 
terrorism upon unoffending men?” 

Then Walter’s companion laughed 
aloud. ‘To live for ages in a miser- 
able old ruin!” he said. “That does 
not seem a very attractive lot indeed. 
But set your mind at rest, my kind 
descendant ; I live in a miserable ruin 
no more than you do. My affairs are 
everywhere. I have the weakness of 
a man for my own—perhaps in other 
regions as well—but that is nothing to 
you.” 

“It is everything to me. Give me 
some explanation of you. If, as you 
say, you have lived for centuries im- 
possibly, how have you done it! Have 
you ever come to a blank wall like 
me—have you ever been abandoned by 
every hope ? or,” cried the young man, 
“am I your superior in this horrible 
experience? No man could stand as I 
do—given up to despair: and yet go 
on living like you.” 

“It depends upon your point of 
view. Wheh you have taken my ad- 
vice (as you will do presently) and 
have come down from your pinnacle 
and accepted what is the ordinary lot 
of mankind, you will find no longer 
any difficulty in living—as long as is 
possible ; you will not wish to shorten 
your life by a day.” 

“ And what is the ordinary lot of 
mankind?” cried Walter, feeling him- 
self once more beaten down, humili- 
ated, irritated by an ascendency which 
he could not resist. 

**T have told you—the second best. 
In your case a wife with a great deal 
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of wealth, and many other qualities, 
who will jar upon your imagination 
(an imagination which has hitherto 
entertained itself so nobly!) and ex- 
asperate your temper perhaps, and 
leave your being what you call incom- 
plete: but who will give you a great 
acquisition of importance and set you at 
peace with me. That alone will tell for 
much in your comfort ; and gradually 
your mind will be brought into con- 
formity. You will consider subjects 
in general as I do, from a point of 
view which will not be individual. 
You will not balance the interests of 
the few miserable people who choose 
to think their comfort impaired, but 
will act largely for the continued bene- 
fit of your heirs and your property. 
You will avail yourself of my per- 
ceptions, which are more extended 
than your own, and gradually become 
the greatest landowner, the greatest 
personage of your district; able to 
acquire the highest honours if you 
please, to wield the greatest influence. 
Come, you have found the other posi- 
tion untenable according to your own 
confession. Accept the practicable. I 
do not hurry you. Examine for your- 
self into the issues of your ideal, now 
that we have become friends and 
understand each other so thoroughly.” 

“T am no friend of yours. I under- 
stand no one, not even myself.” 

“You are my son,” said the other 
with a laugh. “You are of my 
nature; as you grow older you will 
resemble me moreand more. You will 
speak to your sons as | speak to you. 
You will point out these duties to 
them, as I do to you.” 

“In everything you say,” cried 
Walter, “I perceive that you acknow- 
ledge a better way. Your plans are 
the second best—you say so. Is it 
worth living so long only to know 
that you are embracing mediocrity 
after all, that you have nothing to rise 
to? and yet you acknowledge it!” he 
said. 

The stranger looked at him with a 
curious gaze. He who had never 
shown the smallest emotion before 





grew slightly paler at this question : 
but he laughed before he replied. 

“You are acute,” he said. ‘ You 
can hit the blot. But the question in 
hand is not my character, but your 
practical career.” 

The sound of an oar here broke the 
extreme silence. The morning had 
fully come, the night coach from “the 
south” had arrived at the inn, and 
Duncan with the postbag was coming 
along the still water, which cut like a 
transparent curd before, and joined 
again ineddying reflections behind, Dun- 
can bent his back to his oars unconscious 
of any mystery; his postbag, bringing 
news of all the world, lay in front of 
him. He and his boat in every detail of 
outline and colour swam suspended in 
the light, in reflection, aud swept 
double over the shining surface. How 
extraordinary was the contrast between 
his open-air placidity, his fresh morn- 
ing countenance, the air of the hills 
about him, and the haggard counte- 
nance of his master, looking upon this 
country fellow with an envy which 
was as foolish as it was genuine. 
Duncan did not know anything about 
the ideal. And yet in his way he fol- 
lowed his conscience, sometimes with 
pain and trouble, and at the cost of 
many a struggle—or else neglected 
its warnings, and took his own 
way as his master had done. Walter 
did not take this into considera- 
tion, but looked down upon his boat- 
man’s ruddy, honest countenance 
and square frame, stretching con- 
tentedly to his oars and thinking of 
nothing, with envy. Would it have 
been better to be born like that to 
daily labour and an unawakened in- 
telligence? He turned round to say 
something, but his visitor had gone. 
There was not a shadow upon the 
walls, not the sound of a step. Lord 
Erradeen had no longer the faintest 
movement of fear, but in its place a 
certain impatience and irritability as 
if this practical joke might be played 
upon him too often. And presently 
into the clear air rang the voice of 
Symington. 
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*“« For God’s sake, my lord, take care ! 
that is just where the poor lady was 
killed thirty years ago.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue commonplace world has a strange 
look to a man who has himself come 
out of any great personal struggle, out 
of an excitement which no one knows 
anything about but himself. When he 
descends, with still the heave of strong 
emotion in his breast, to the tranquil 
ordinary ways in which other men are 
coming and going, indifferent, frivol- 
ous, occupied by the most trivial in- 
terests, and altogether unaware of the 
profound sentiment in his own breast, 
there is a mixture of contempt and 
relief in the manner in which he re- 
gards the extraordinary stolidity and 
unimpressionableness of his fellows. 
He is glad that they are unaware of 
what has happened to himself, yet 
cannot help scorning them a little for 
their want of penetration; and it is 
a comfort to him to feel himself sur- 
rounded with the calm and indifference 
of strangers, yet he cannot help feeling 
that had they been of a higher nature, 
they must have divined the suppressed 
agitation with which he moves 
among them, his nerves all trembling 
with the strain through which they 
have passed. Thus Walter, when he 
landed at the village, met the looks 
of the country folk with a certain 
expectation of seeing some traces of 
the wondering curiosity with which 
they must be asking themselves what 
ailed Lord Erradeen? and felt himself 
at once baftled and disappointed and 
relieved to find them full of their 
usual friendliness and hospitality, but 
nothing more. 

“We are real glad to see your lord- 
ship back,” Mrs. Macfarlane said at the 
inn, “and I hope you mean to bide, 
and no just run away when you are 
getting acquaint with the countryside.” 
Big John, who was looking on while 
his horses were being cared for, gave 
a tug to his hat in honour of Lord 
Erradeen, but scarcely withdrew his 
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eyes from the other more interesting 
spectacle. And finally the minister, 
who was setting out upon one of his 
visitations, met his noble parishioner 
with the most cheerful good morning, 
without any indication of deeper 
insight. 

“You are welcome home, Lord 
Erradeen,” he said as the landlady 
had said, “and this time I hope we'll 
see more of you. Are you stepping 
my way? It is just a most beautiful 
morning for this time of the year, and 
I am going to one of my outlying 
corners; but you young gentlemen, 
what with your shooting, and stalking, 
and ploys in general, are not generally 
much addicted to a simple walk.” 

“T am going your way; I am no 
great sportsman ; I want to see Shaw 
who lives somewhere in this direction, 
I think.” 

“TI will show you the way with 
pleasure, Lord Erradeen ; but I doubt 
you will not find him in. He is out 
upon his rounds before now. He will 
be tackling you about Peter Thomson, 
and his farm. And I would be glad 
to say a word, too, if I might. They 
had been there all their lives; they 
never believed it possible that they 
would be sent away. It is very 
natural you should want to make 
the best of your property, but it was 
a blow ; and though he was a little 
behind in his worldly affairs, he was 
always good to the poor, and an 
elder, and well-living person. Such a 
one is a loss to the country-side ; but 
it is every man’s duty, no doubt, to 
himself and his posterity, to make 
the best he can of his estate.” This 
the minister said with an air of polite 
disapproval, yet acquiescence in a doc- 
trine not to be gainsaid. “ Political 
economy,” he added with a laugh, 
“did not come into my curriculum, 
although I was at college in Adam 
Smith’s palmy days.” 

“Tf you think my actions have any- 
thing to do with Adam Smith!” cried 
Walter. It was a peculiarity of this 
young man, and perhaps of others 
beside, to resent above all things the 
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imputation of a prudential motive. 
“1 know nothing about Thomson,” 
he added. “I was absent, and I sup- 
pose did—whatever I am supposed to 
have done—on the impulse of the 
moment, as I am too apt to do.” 

“That is a pity,” said the minister, 
“especially when the well-being of 
others is concerned. You will pardon 
me, my lord, who am an old-fashioned 
person. The good of your property 
(if ye think this is for the good of 
your property) is always a motive, 
and some will think a sound one: 
but to decide what is of great con- 
sequence to other folk without thought, 
because you happen to be tired, or 
worried, or in an ill way——” 

A natural flush of anger came to 
Walter’s face: but notwithstanding 
all his faults there was something 
generous in him. He bit his lip to 
restrain some hasty word which was 
ready to burst forth, and said, after 
a moment, “The reproof is just. I 
had no right to be so inconsiderate. 
Still, as you say, the advantage of 
the property is a motive: there are 
some,” he added bitterly, with a sense 
that he was speaking at some third 
person, “who think it the best in the 
world.” 

“And so it is in the right view,” 
said Mr. Cameron; “that is what I 
always think when I read what those 
misguided creatures are wanting in 
Ireland, to do away with landlords 
altogether —and some even among 
ourselves,” he added with that sense 
of the superiority of “ourselves” 
which dwells so calmly in the Scottish 
bosom. The last was said regretfully, 
with a shake of the head. 

“T dare say,” said Walter, “they 
have some reason in what they say.” 

“Some, but not the best. They 
have the kind of reason that lies on 
the surface—in so much as to have a 
thing of your own is better than 
hiring it from another. But in that 
way Peter Thomson, honest man, 
would have been doomed without 
remedy before your time, Lord Erra- 
deen. He has been getting into 
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troubled waters for some years: he 
would have had to sell the farm and 
begone if it had been his: but with a 
good landlord like what I live in hopes 
to see—a good man in trouble would 
be helped over the dangerous moment. 
He would be backed up when he was 
feeble. Perhaps it was just at all 
times an ideal: but that was what 
the old relationship might be.” 

“And the ideal is always proble- 
matical,” said Walter. He was carry- 
ing on the same controversy still, 
taking the other side. ‘“ Most men 
I think would prefer to deal with 
their own even if it meant selling 
and losing, than be subject to another 
man’s will—as it appears Thomson 
has been to mine. That seems ridicu- 
lous indeed,” he cried, with a sudden 
outburst of feeling, “that a good man 
as you say, should depend on the fan- 
tastic will of —such a fool as I have 
been.” 

“My Lord Erradeen!” cried the 
minister in consternation. He thought 
the young man was going out of his 
wits, and began to be nervous. There 
was something, now he looked at him, 
wild in his air. “I have no doubt,” 
be said soothingly, “that your deci- 
sion—must have seemed very reason- 
able. I would not, though my feelings 
are enlisted and though I regret, go 
so far as to blame it myself.” 

“ Why?” said Walter, turning upon 
him. ‘“ Because!—surely every man 
ought to have the courage of his 
opinions.” 

“Not for that reason,” said the old 
minister, with a slight flush. “I have 
never been one,” he went on with a 
smile, “that have been much moved 
by the fear of man. No. It is be- 
cause now they have been forced to 
make the move it may be better for 
themselves ; they would have struggled 
on, and perhaps at the end got through, 
but in Canada they will soon flourish 
and do well.” 

“ Not without a struggle there either, 
I suppose,” said Walter, with a fanci- 
ful disposition to resent the idea that 
Canada was an infallible cure. 
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“Not without a struggle—there you 
are right, my lord. There was tirst 
the sore, sore tug to pull up the roots of 
life that were so deeply implanted here ; 
and the long voyage, which was ter- 
rible to the father and mother. It is 
very likely,” he added, “that the old 
folk will never get over it. Trans- 
planting does not do at their age. 
But then the young ones, they are 
sure to thrive: and the old will die 
all the sooner, which perhaps is not 
to be regretted when we get to the 
evening of life.” 

“That is surely an inhuman doc- 
trine,’ Walter cried. 

“Do ye think so, my young lord? 
Well! It becomes the young to think 
so; but for myself I have always seen 
a foundation of reason in the savage 
way of making an end of the old and 
helpless. It is better, far better for 
the survivors that they should have a 
horror of it, but for the aged them- 
selves it is not so clear tome. They 
would be better away. An old man 
that has outlived all natural love and 
succour, and that just lives on against 
his will because he cannot help it, that 
is a sad sight.” 

“ But not revolting, as it is to think 
of the other.” 

“The other does not revolt me. If 
my heritors, yourself the first, were 
to look in some fine day and bid me 
out to the banks of the loch and give 
me a heaze into it—in deep clear water 
mind, none of your muddy weedy bits 
—I stipulate for clean watter,” the 
old minister said with a laugh at his 
own joke. 

“Tf that is all that is to happen to 
your emigrants,” said Walter, “they 
surely would have been as well here.”’ 

“Tf that had been possible ; but you 
see Lord Erradeen, though there are 
few things that ye cannot manage to 
get your way in, on your level of life, 
on the lower level when we cannot get 
what we want, we have to put up with 
what we can get.” 

“ Why should you think I can get my 
way? I have to put up with what I can 
get, as you say, like everybody else.” 
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** Well, yes,” said the minister, “ it 
is a kind of universal rule ; and it is 
just a sign of the disposition that 
conquers the world, that it will accept 
what it can get without making a 
moaning and a fretting over it.” 

“The second best,” said Walter 
with a half smile of irony ; it was 
strange to come from a teacher so 
dissimilar to this experienced old man 
and hear the same doctrine once more 
repeated. Mr. Cameron nodded his 
head several times in sign of assent. 

** What seems to our blindness often 
the second best; though you may be 
sure it is the best for us, and chosen 
for us by a better judge than we are. 
This is my way to the right, up 
Glen-Dochart, and yonder is Shaw’s 
house, the white one among the trees. 
I am extremely glad to have had this 
conversation with you, my lord. And 
if I can be of use to you at any time 
in any question that may puzzle ye— 
oh, I do not stand upon my superior 
enlightenment, or even on my office, 
with the like of you that probably 
belong to another church ; but Iam an 
old man and have some experience. 
Good day to you, Lord Erradeen.” 
The old minister looked back after he 
had left him, and waved his hand with 
a benevolent smile. 

Lord Erradeen walked on. He 
waved back a kindly salutation ; the 
meeting, the talk with a man who was 
his equal, his superior, his inferior, all 
in one, in wholesome human incon- 
sistency, was a kind of event for him, 
separating him by a distinct interval 
from the agitation of the night and 
morning, the terrible mental struggle, 
the philosophy that had fallen on his 
despair, not as healing dew, but like a 
baptism of fire, scorching his heart. 


Strange that the same reasoning 
should have come before him in this 
strange way, so accidental and 


without premeditation! Mr. Cameron 
took everything from a different point 
of view. The second best to him 


meant manly resignation, devout re- 
ligious faith. To accept it “ because 
it was chosen for us by a better guide 





















than we,” that was a difference almost 
incalculable. According to the min- 
ister’s belief, ‘‘ what we wanted’ was 
a thing to be given up nobly when it 
was proved to be God’s will so. But 
this point of view was so unlike the 
other that it brought a smile to 
Walter’s lips as he went on. (God’s 
will, what had that to do with petty 
schemes to enrich a family? If it should 
so happen that he, driven by persecution, 
by temptations too strong to be resisted, 
by the feebleness of a spirit not capable 
of contending with fate, yielded once 
more to this influence which had 
operated so strangely upon his race, 
would that be God’s will?—would it 
be ever possible to look upon it as 
“chosen by a better judge”! Walter 
was not used to the discussion of such 
problems; and he was weak with 
mental struggles and want of rest. 
He lingered for a moment before 
Shaw’s house as he passed it, then 
rejected, with the sudden capricious 
impatience of his nature, the intention, 
only half formed, of seeing Shaw, and 
walked on with a fantastic sense of 
relief in having got rid of this dis- 
agreeable duty. ‘Another time will 
do just as well,” he said to himself, 
and hurried on as if his walk had now 
a more definite, as well as a more 
agreeable, aim. But, as a matter of 
fact, he had no aim at all, and did not 
know where he was going or what 
he intended. Indeed he intended 
nothing. Perhaps he would have said 
“to think,” had he been closely ques- 
tioned ; but it wasa stretch of meaning 
to apply the term to that confusion 
of his thoughts in which everything 
seemed to be turning round and 
round. It was not like the sharp and 
keen dialogue of last night, in which, 
though all went on within his own 
spirit, there were two minds engaged, 
himself and another. Now he was 
left to himself; no one contending 
with him—no one helping, even by 
contention, to keep him to an actual 
point, and give energy and definiteness 
to the mental process going on within 
him. That process was still going on ; 
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but it was as if the wheels of a com- 
plicated and delicate machine had Icst 
their guiding principle, and were all 
circling and whirring in space without 
an object, with the same show of 
motion as when fully employed, the 
same creak, and jar, and grind. Now 
and then there would come upper- 
most a phrase reserved out of the con- 
fusion—* the second best’ :—“ some- 
thing very good in its way ; with which 
the majority of mankind is quite coritent 
and may be very happy ;” “ what we 


call in our’ blindness the second 
best’: as his two oracles had said 
to him. Whether it was the practical 


level which every man must content 
himself with after the failure of the 
ideal, or whether it was the real best, 
chosen for us by “a better judge,” 
this was what both had put before 
him. The two descriptions, so different, 
yet both perhaps true, came up before 
him at intervals with something of 
strange regularity, as if the words 
had been printed upon the constantly 
turning wheels. He walked very 
quickly along the moorland road, not 
caring where he went, nor seeing what 
was round him. The fresh air blew 
in his face, with the force and keen- 
ness which an autumn wind has in 
a deeply-scooped and somewhat narrow 
glen among the hills, but seemed only 
to quicken the pace of the turning 
wheels, and all that machinery cir- 
cling giddily, grinding out nothing, 
making his very soul sick and dizzy 
as it went on and on. 

Suddenly the whirr and movement 
in his head calmed and stopped. A 
homely figure, in colour and aspect 
like an embodiment of those wild, 
sheep-feeding, rugged, but not majestic 
slopes that hemmed in the valley on 
either side, became visible coming 
down a path that led to the main 
road on which Walter was. It was 
a man, tall and largely developed, but 
without any superfluous bulk, roughly 
clad, roughly shod, lifting his feet 
high, like one accustomed to bog 
and heather, with the meditative 
slow pace of a rustic whose work 
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cemanded no hurry, and who had time 
for thought in all he did. Walter, 
with the quick senses of his youth 
quickened still more by the excite- 
ment of the circumstances amid which, 
once, and only once, he had seen 
Duncan Fraser, recognised him at 
once, and something like the liveliness 
of a new impulse moved him. Who 
could tell but that this man of the 
hills might be an oracle too, and out 
of the silence of his lowly life might 
have brought something to help a 
soul in peril? Walter waited till the 
cotter came up to him, who was not 
on his part so quick to recognise his 
landlord, of whom he had seen so 
little, and thought it might be some 
“tourist,” or other Southland person, 
ignorant of these parts, and wanting 
information about the way, which was 
not inducement enough to make Dun- 
can quicken his steps. When they 
met, he perceived that he had “seen 
the face before,” but went no further, 
and awaited: with a certain air of 
stolid gravity what the stranger might 
have to say. 

“You are—Fraser—of that glen up 
there? I almost forget how you call 
it—Truach-Glas. 

* Ay, I am just sae; Duncan Fraser, 
at your service,” replied the man, not 
without the slight hauteur of a High- 
lander interrogated imperatively by a 
personage in whom he acknowledges 
no right to do so. 

“You don’t remember 
rently,” Walter said. 

“No, I cannot just say that I do ; 
and yet I’ve seen your face before,” 
said Duncan, with a curious look. 

“ Never mind that. I want you to 
tell me if you are contented now, and 
happy in your glen, now that you are 
free of all your trouble about rent.” 

Duncan’s first impulse was to say, 
What is that to you, I would like to 
ken? But the words had already set 
the slower mechanism of his brain 
to work ; and, after a moment he took 
his blue bonnet from his head, and 
with a bow in which there was a cer- 
tain rustic dignity, said— 


me, 


appa- 
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“ You'll be the laird, my Lord Erra- 
deen? I have good cause to ken your 
face that was once to us all just like 
the face of an angel out o’ heaven.” 

“You make too much of it,” said 
Walter, with a smile; for the expres- 
sion pleased him, in spite of himself. 
“ No one could have done otherwise in 
my place.” 

“The auld wives,”’ said Duncan, with 
a little huskiness in his throat, “do 
not think sae, sir. They mind you at 
their Books, morning and night.” 

Walter did not know very well what 
“minding him at the Books” meant ; 
but he guessed that somehow or other 
it must refer to prayers ; and he said 
somewhat lightly — 

*Do you think that will do me 
much good?” 

Duncan’s honest face turned upon 
him a look of displeasure. The hill- 
side patriarch put on his bonnet 
gravely. 

“It should, if there’s truth in Scrip- 
ture,” he said, somewhat sternly ; 
“but nae doubt it is just one of the 
most awfu’ mysteries how a wilful soul 
will baffle baith God’s goodwill and 
gude folks’ prayers.” 

This was so curiously unlike any- 
thing he expected, that Lord Erradeen 
gave his humble monitor one startled 
ylance,and for the moment was silenced. 
He resumed, however, a minute after, 
feeling a certain invigoration come to 
him from his contact with simple na- 
ture. 

“T acknowledge,” he said, “ though 
you are a little hard upon me, Fraser, 
that I have brought this on myself. 
But I want to know about you, how 
things are going. Are you satisfied 
with your position now? And is 
everything made smooth for you by 
the remittal of the rent?” 

At this Duncan become in his turn 
confused. 

* Nae doubt,” he said, “it has been 
a great help, sir—my lord. Ye’ll ex- 
cuse me, but I’m little used to lord- 
ships, and I canna get my mouth about 
it.” 

“ Never mind my lordship. I want 
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to know the real truth. Your minister 
has been talking to me about Thom- 
son—the man at the farm.” Walter 
pointed vaguely to the hill-side, having 
no idea where Peter Thomson’s farm 
was, about which so much had been 
said. “He has been sent away while 
you have stayed. Let me know which 
has been the best.” 

Duncan looked more embarrassed 
than ever, and shuffled from one 
foot to the other, looking down upon 
the wet and brilliant green of the 
grass on which he stood. 

“We were all muckle obliged to 
you, my lord; and no one of us has 
grudged to say sae,” he said. 

“But that is not the question,” 
Walter cried, with a little impatience. 

“To flit the old folk would have 
been impossible,” said Duncan, as if 
speaking to himself. ‘It was just a 
deliverance, and the Lord’s doing, and 
wonderful in our eyes. But, sir, there 
is nothing in this world that is pure 
good. The soil is cauld: there is 
little will come out of it : and though 
we're far out o’ the way o’ the world 
in our bit glen, I reckon that what ye 
ca’ progress and a’ that, has an effeck 
whether or no. We want mair than 
our forbears wanted. No, no just 
education and advancement : my uncle 
Willie was brought up a minister, and 
got a’ the education my Robbie is 
ettling at, though my grandfather 
had, maybe, less to spare than me. 
But just there is a difference in the 
ways ot. And maybe if it bad 
come to the worse, and ye had driven 
us out, instead of being sae generous 

“It would have been better for 
you,” said Walter, as his companion 

used, 

“T’m not saying that. It was just 
deliverance. I will tell ye mair, my 
lord. If I had been driven out, me 
and my auld mother, and my little 
bairns, I could have found it in my 
heart to curse ye, sae young, sae rich, 
sae well off, and sae inhuman. And 
the auld wife’s death would have lain 
at your door, and the bairns would 
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never have forgotten it, however well 
they had prospered, no even when they 
came to be reasonable men, and could 
see baith sides of the question like 
me; they would have carried it with 
them to yon New World, as they call 
it; it would have grown to be a tra- 
dition and a meesery for ever. Now,” 
said Duncan, with a hoarse half-laugh 
of emotion, “the sting is out of it 
whatever happens.” 

“Tam glad of that, anyhow,” said 
Walter. 

“And so am I—and so am I! 
When ye have a sense of being 
wranged in your heart, it’s like a 
burnin’ wound, like thae puir Ivish, 
the Lord help them! And what was 
our pickle siller to the like of you? 
But—-—-” Duncan said, and paused, 
not knowing how to proceed with due 
respect and gratitude for what his 
landlord had done. 

** But—what you expected has not 
been realised? the rent, after all, 
made but a small difference—the 
relief was not what you hoped?” 

“T am just incapable, sir, of making 
ye a right answer,” said Duncan, with 
vehemence. “It’s just the effeck of 
the times, and nae fault o’ yours or 
ours-—at least that is all I can make 
of it. We want mair than our for- 
bears wanted. We are no so easy 
content. The lads at the college 
canna live as simple as they once 
lived. That makes it harder for 
everybody. The callants! I would 
not bind them to a life like mine; 
they would have done better for them- 
selves, though it would have killed 
granny, and been a sore burden upon 
Jeannie and me.” 

“The fact is, Duncan, that to have 
your own way is not much better than 
to have some one else’s way, and that 
there is nothing worth making a fight 
about,” Walter said, with a bitterness 
which his humble companion did not 
understand, and still less approved. 

“No that, my lord,” said Duncan, 
“but just that nothing that is mortal 
is perfect blessedness, except what is 
said in the psalm, ‘that man—that 
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walketh not astray.’ Life is a struggle 
for the like of us, and maybe for 
most other folk. We have just to 
put the evil and the good against one 
another, and rejoice when the good is 
a wee predominant over the evil.” 

He used longer words perhaps than 
an Englishman of his rank would 
have used; and there was a some- 
thing of Celtic fine manners and 
natural dignity about him which gave 
importance to his speech. 

“That means—a compromise: no 
ideal in this world, no absolute good, 
but only a practicable something that 
we can get along with.” 

Walter said this with a scorn of it, 
yet growing belief in it, which gave 
strange vehemence to his tone. He 
did not expect his rustic companion to 
understand him, nor did he think of 
any response. 

“Tt is just this, sir,” said Duncan, 
“that here we have nae continuing 
ceety, but look for one to come.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Was this then the conclusion of all 
things—that there was nothing so 
perfect that it was worth a man’s 
while to struggle for it; that any 
officious interference with the recog- 
nised and existing was a mistake; 
that nothing was either the best or 
the worst, but all things mere degrees 
in a round of the comparative, in 
which a little more or a little less was 
of no importance, and the most strenu- 
ous efforts tended to failure as much 
as indifference? Walter returning to 
the old house which was his field of 
battle, questioned himself thus, with 
n sense of despair which was not 
lessened by the deeper self-ridicule 
within him, which asked, was he then 
so anxious for the best, so ready to 
sicrifice his comfort for an ideal excel- 
lence? That he, of all men, should 


have this to do, and yet that, being 
done, it should be altogether ineffec- 
tual, was a sort of climax of clumsy 
mortal failure and hopelessness. 


The 
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only good thing he had done was 
the restoration of those half-evicted 
cotters, and that was but a mingled 
and uncertain good, it appeared. 
What was the use of any struggle? 
If it was his own personal freedom 
alone that he really wanted, why here 
it was within his power to purchase— 
or at least a moderate amount of it—a 
comparative freedom, as everything was 
comparative. His mind by this time 
had ceased to be able to think, or 
even to perceive with any distinctness 
the phrase or motif inscribed upon 
one of those confused and idly-turning 
wheels of the mental will which had 
stood in the place of thought to him. 
It was the afternoon when he got 
back, and everything within him had 
fallen into an afternoon dreariness. 
He lingered when he landed on the 
waste bit of grass that lay between 
the little landing-place and the door 
of the old castle. He had no heart 
to go in and sit down unoccupied in 
that room which had witnessed so 
many strange meetings. He was no 
longer indeed afraid of his visitor 
there, but rather looked forward with 
a kind of relief to the tangible pre- 
sence which delivered him from meet- 
ings of the mind more subtle and 
painful. But he had no expectation 
of any visitor: nor was there anything 
for him to do except to sit down and 
perhaps attempt to read, which meant 
solely a delivering over of himself to 
his spiritual antagonists—for how was 
it possible to give his mind te any 
fable of literature in the midst of a 
parable so urgent and all-occupying, 
of his own? 

He stood therefore idly upon the 
neglected turf, watching the ripple of 
the water as it lapped against the 
rough stones on the edge. The 
breadth of the loch was entirely 
hidden from him by the projection 
of the old tower, which descended 
into the water at the right, and 
almost shut off this highest corner 
of Loch Houran into a little lakelet 
of itsown. Walter heard the sound 
of oars and voices from the loch with- 
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out seeing any one: but that was 
usual enough, and few people invaded 
his privacy: so that he was taken by 
surprise when, suddenly raising his 
eyes, he was aware of the polished 
and gilded galley from Birkenbraes, 
in which already Mr. Williamson, 
seated in the stern, had perceived and 
was hailing him. “Hallo, my Lord 
Erradeen! Here we've all come to 
see ye this fine afternoon. I told 
them we should find ye under 
your own vine and your own fig- 
tree.” This speech was accompanied 
by a general laugh. The arrival of 
such a party, heralded by such laughter 
in a desolate house, with few servants 
and no readiness for any such emer- 
gency, to a young man in Walter’s 
confused and distracted condition 
would not, it may be supposed, have 
been very welcome in any case, and at 
present in his exhaustion and dismay 
he stood and gazed at them with a 
sort of horror. There was not even a 
ready servitor like Hamish to assist in 
the disembarkation. Duncan had 
rowed cheerfully off upon some other 
errand after landing his master, and 
old Symington and old Macalister 
were singulariy ill adapted for the 
service. Lord Erradeen did his best, 
with a somewhat bad grace, to receive 
the boat at the landing-place. The 
gravity of his countenance was a little 
chill upon the merry party, but the 
Williamsons were not of a kind that 
is easily discouraged. 

“Oh, yes, here we all are,” said the 
millionaire. “I would not let our Eng- 
lish visitor, Mr. Brathwaite here, leave 
without showing him the finest thing 
on the loch. So I just told him I 
knew I might take the liberty. Hoot ! 
we know ye have not your household 
here, and that it is just an old family 
ruin, and not bound to produce tea 
and scones like the Forresters’ isle. 
Bless me! I hope we have a soul 
above tea and scones,” Mr. William- 
son cried with his hearty laugh. 

By this time the young, hardy, half- 
clad rowers had scrambled out, and 
grouped themselves in various atti- 
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tudes, such as would suit a new and 
light-hearted Michael Angelo — one 
kneeling on the stones holding the 
bow of the boat, another with one foot 
on sea and one on shore helping the 
ladies out. Walter in his dark 
dress, and still darker preoccupied 
countenance, among all those bronzed 
and cheerful youths looked like a being 
from another sphere : but the contrast 
was not much to his advantage either 
in body or mental atmosphere. He 
looked so grave and so unlike the 
joyous hospitality of a young house- 
keeper surprised by a sudden arrival, 
that Katie, always more on her guard 
than her father, looked at him with a 
countenance as grave as his own. 

“T am not the leader of this ex- 
pedition, Lord Erradeen,” she said ; 
“you must not blame me for the 
invasion. My father took it into his 
head, and when that happens there is 
nothing to be done. 1 don’t mean 
I was not glad to be brought here 
against my will,” she added, as his face, 
by a strain of politeness which was 
far from easy to him, began to brighten 
alittle. Katie was not apt to follow 
the leading of another face and adopt 
the woman’s réle of submission, but 
she felt herself so completely in the 
wrong, an intruder where she was very 
sure she and her party, exuberant in 
spirits and gaiety were not wanted, 
that she was compelled to watch his 
expression and make her apologies 
with a deference quite unusual to 
her. “I hope it will not be a very 
great—interruption to you,” she said 
after a momentary pause. 

“That could never matter,’ Walter 
said, stately in offence. “I could 
have wished to have notice and to 
have received my friends at Auch- 
nasheen rather than here. But being 
here—you must excuse the primitive 
conditions of the place.” ~~" 

“Hoot! there is nothing to excuse 
—a fine old castle, older than the 
flood—just the very thing that is 
wanted for the picturesque, ye see 
Brathwaite; for as ye were remarking 
we are in general too modern for a 
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Highland loch. But you'll not call this 
modern,” said Mr. Williamson. “ Will 
that old body not open the door to ye 
when he sees ye have friends? Lord ! 
that just beats all! That is a step 
beyond Caleb Balderston.” 

“Papa!” cried Katie in keen re- 
proof, “we have been quite impor- 
tunate enough already. I vote we 
all go over to Auchnasheen—the view 
there is much finer, and we could send 
over for Oona . 

“Ts it common in this country,” 
said the member of Parliament, “to 
have two residences so very near? 
It must be like going next door for 
change of air when you leave one for 
the other, Lord Erradeen.” 

At this there was that slight stir 
among the party which takes place 
when an awkward suggestion is made ; 
the young men and the girls began to 
talk hurriedly, raising up a sort of 
atmosphere of voices around the 
central group. This however was 
curiously and suddenly penetrated by 
the reply which —whot?— was it 
Walter? made, almost as it seemed 
without a pause. 

*s “ Notcommon—but yet notunknown 

in a country which has known a great 
deal of fighting in its day. The old 
castle is our family resource in danger. 
We do our family business here, our 
quarrels: and afterwards retire to 
Auchnasheen, the house of peace 
(perhaps you don’t know that names 
have meaning hereabouts) to rest.” 

There was a pause as slight, as 
imperceptible to the ignorant, as 
evident to the instructed as had been 
the stir at the first sound of those 
clear tones. Walter himself to more 
than one observer had seemed as much 
startled as any of them. He turned 
quickly round towards the speaker 
with a sudden blanching of his face 
which had been pale enough before ; 
but this was only momentary ; after- 
wards all that was remarkable in him 
was a strange look of resolution and 
determined self-control. Perhaps the 





only one completely unmoved was the 
Englishman who at once accepted the 
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challenge, and stepped forward to the 
individual who it was evident to him 
was the only duly qualified cicerone 
in the party, with eager satisfaction. 

“That is highly interesting. Of 
course the place must be full of 
tradition,” he said. 

“With your permission, Walter, I 
will take the part of cicerone,” the 
new voice said. To some of the party 
it seemed only a voice. The ladies 
and the young men stumbled against 
each other in their eager curiosity 
about the stranger. “I will swear 
there was nobody near Erradeen when 
we landed,” said young Tom Campbell 
in the nearest ear that presented itself ; 
but of course it was the number of 
people about which caused this, and it 
could be no shadow with whom the 
M.P. went forth delighted, asking a 
hundred questions. ‘“ Youare a mem- 
ber of the family?” Mr. Braithwaite 
said. He was not tall, and his com- 
panion was of a splendid presence. 
The Englishman had to look up as he 
spoke and to quicken his somewhat 
short steps as he walked to keep up 
with the other’s large and dignified 
pace. Katie followed with Walter. 
There was a look of agitation and 
alarm in her face ; her heart beat she 
could not tell why. She was breath- 
less as if she had been running a race. 
She looked up into Lord Erradeen’s 
face tremulously, not like herself. “ Is 
this gentleman—staying with you?” 
she said in a scarcely audible voice. 

Walter was not agitated for his 
part, but he had little inclination 
to speak. He said “Yes” and no 
more. 

“ And we have been—sorry for you 
because you were alone? Is it a— 
relation? is it—%? You have never,” 
said Katie, forcing the words out with 
a difficulty which astonished her, and 
for which she could not account, 
“ brought him to Birkenbraes.” 

Walter could not but smile. A 
sort of feeble amusement flew over his 
mind touching the surface into a kind 
of ripple. “‘ Shall I ask him tocome ?” 
he said. 
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Katie was following in the very foot- 
steps of this altogether new and unex- 
pected figure. There was nothing like 
him, it seemed to her, in all the 
country side. His voice dominated 
every other sound, not loud, but clear. 
It subdued her little being altogether. 
She would not lose a word, yet her 
breath was taken away by an inex- 
plicable terror. 

“He is—like somebody,” she said, 
panting, “out of a book,” and could 
say no more. 

Old Macalister came towards them 
from the now open door, at which stood 
Symington in attendance. The ser- 
vants had been disturbed by the un- 
usual sounds of the arrival. Mac- 
alister’s old face was drawn and 
haggard. 

“ Where will ye be taking all thae 
folk?’’ he said, no doubt forgetting 
his manners in his bewilderment. 
“Come back, ye’ll get into mischief 
that back road,” he cried, putting out 
his hand to catch the arm of Braith- 
waite, who, guided by the stranger, 
was passing the ordinary entrance. 
He became quite nervous and angry 
when no heed was paid to him. ‘“ My 
lord, you're no so well acquaint your- 
self. Will you let that lad just wander 
and break his neck?” he cried, with a 
kind of passion. 

** Never mind,”’ said Walter, with a 
strange calm which was as unaccount- 
able as all the rest. “ Will you tell 
your wife to prepare for these ladies— 
when we come back.” 

Here Symington too came forth to 
explain somewhat loudly, addressing 
his master-and Braithwaite alternately, 
that the roads were not safe about the 
old castle, that the walls were crumb- 
ling, that a person not acquaint 
might get a deadly fall, with un- 
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speakable anxiety in his eyes. The 
party all followed, notwithstanding, 
led by the stranger, whom even the 
least ‘of them now thought she could 
distinguish over Katie’s head, but of 
whom the servants took no notice, ad- 
dressing the others in the front as if 
he had not been there. 

“My lord, yell repent if ye’ll no 
listen to us,” Symington said, laying 
his hand in sudden desperation on 
Walter’s arm. 

“ You fool!’’ cried the young man, 
“can’t you see we have got a safe 
guide?” 

Symington gave a look round him 
wildly of the utmost terror. His scared 
eyes seemed to retreat into deep caverns 
of anguish and fear. He stood back out 
of the way of the somewhat excited 
party, who laughed, and yet scarcely 
could laugh with comfort, at him. 
The youngsters had begun to chatter : 
they were not afraid of anything— 
Still— : though it was certainly amus- 
ing to see that old man’s face. 

Turning round to exchange a look 
with Macalister, Symington came in 
contact with Mr. Williamson’s solid 
and cheerful bulk, who brought up 
the rear. “I’m saying,” said the 
millionaire confidentially, “who's this 
fine fellow your master’s got with him ? 
A grand figure of a man! It’s not 
often you see it, but I always admire 
it. A relation, too; what relation? 
I would say it must be on the mother’s 
side, for I’ve never seen or beard tell 
of him. Eh? who’s staying with your 
master? I’m asking ye. Are ye deaf 
or doited that ye cannot answer a 
simple question ¢”’ 

“Na, there is nothing the matter 
with me: but I think the rest of the 
world has just taken leave of their 
senses,’ Symington said. 


To be continued. 





IN THE HEART 


Tue traveller bound to eastern 
France has a choice of many routes, 
none perhaps offering more attractions 
than the great Strasburg line by way 
of Meaux, Chilons-sur-Marne, Nancy, 
and Epinal. But the journey must 
be made leisurely. The country be- 
tween Paris and Meaux is deservedly 
dear to French artists, and although 
Champagne is a flat region, beautiful 
only by virtue of fertility and highly 
developed agriculture, it is rich in old 
churches and fine architectural re. 
mains. A word to the epicure as well 
as the archeologist. The bit of rail- 
way from Chalons-sur-Marne to Nancy 
affords a series of gastronomic delecta- 
tions. At Epernay travellers are just 
allowed time to drink a glass of cham- 
pagne at the buffet, half a franc only 
being charged. At Bar-le-Due little 
neatly-packed jars of the raspberry jam 
for which the town is famous are 
brought to the doors of the railway 
carriage. Further on, at Commercy, 
you are enticed to regale upon un- 
rivalled cakes called ‘“ Madeleines de 
Commercy,” and not a town, I believe, 
of this favoured district is without its 
specialty in the shape of delicate cakes 
or drinks. 

Chilons-sur-Marne, moreover, pos- 
sesses one of the very best hotels in 
provincial France—the hotel with the 
queer name—another inducement for 
us to idle on the way. The town itself 
is in no way remarkable, but it 
abounds in magnificent old churches 
of various epochs—some falling into 
decay, others restored, one and all 
deserving attention. St. Jean is espe- 
cially noteworthy, its beautiful interior 
showing much exquisite tracery and 
almost a fanciful arrangement of tran- 
septs. It is very rich in good modern 
glass. But the gem of gems is not to 
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be found in Chalons itself; more in- 
teresting and beautiful than its mas- 
sive cathedral and church of Notre 
Dame, than St. Jean even, is the 
exquisite church of Notre Dame de 
l’Epine, situated in a poor hamlet a 
few miles beyond the octroi gates. We 
have here indeed a veritable cathedral 
in a wilderness, nothing to be im- 
agined more graceful than the airy 
open colonnades of its two spires, light 
as a handful of wheat ears loosely bound 
together. The colour of the grey stone 
gives solemnity to the rest of the ex- 
terior, which is massive and astonish- 
ingly rich in the grotesque element. 
We carefully studied the gargoyles 
round the roof, and, in spite of deface- 
ments, made out most of them—here 
a grinning demon with a struggling 
human being in its clutch—there an 
odd beast, part human, part pig, clothed 
in a kind of jacket playing a harp— 
dozens of comic, hideous, heterogeneous 
figures in various attitudes and tra- 
vesties. 

Notre Dame de l’Epine—originally 
commemorative of a famous shrine— 
has been restored, and purists in archi- 
tecture will pass it by as an achieve- 
ment of Gothic art in the period of its 
decline, but it is extremely beautiful 
nevertheless. On the way from 
Chilons-sur-Marne to Nancy we catch 
glimpses of other noble churches that 
stand out from the flat landscape as 
imposingly as Ely Cathedral. There 
are Notre Dame of Vitry le Francois 
and St. Etienne of Toul, formerly 
a cathedral, both places to be stopped 
at by leisurely tourists. 

The fair, the triste city of Nancy! 
There is an indescribable charm in the 
sad yet stately capital of ancient Lor- 
raine. No life in its quiet streets, 


no movement in its handsome squares, 
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nevertheless Nancy is one of the 
wealthiest, most elegant cities in 
France. Hither flocked rich Alsatian 
families after the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and perhaps its proximity to 
the lost province in part accounts for 
the subdued, dreamy aspect of the 
place as a whole. A strikingly beau- 
tiful city it is, with its splendid monu- 
ments of the house of Lorraine, and 
handsome modern streets bearing evi- 
dence of much prosperity in these 
days. In half an hour you may get an 
unforgettable glimpse of the Place 
Stanislas, with its bronze gates, 
fountains, and statue, worthy of a 
great capital ; of the beautiful figure 
of Duke Antonio of Lorraine, on horse- 
back, under an archway of flamboyant 
Gothic ; of the Ducal Palace and its 
airy colonnade ; lastly, of the pic- 
turesque old city gate, the Porte de 
la Craffe, one of the most striking 
monuments of the kind in France. 

All these things may be glanced at 
in an hour, but in order to enjoy 
Nancy thoroughly a day or two should 
be devoted to it, and here, as at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, creature comforts 
are to be had in the hotels. In the 
Ducal Palace are shown the rich 
tapestries found in the tent of Charles 
le Téméraire after his defeat before 
Nancy, and other relics of that 
Haroun-al-Raschid of his epoch, who 
bivouacked off gold and silver plate, 
and wore on the battle-field diamonds 
worth half a million. In a little 
church outside the town, commemo- 
rative of this victory, are collected 
the cenotaphs of the Dukes of Lor- 
raine—the chapelle ronde, as the 
splendid little mausoleum is desig- 
nated—with its imposing monuments 
in black marble, and richly-decorated 
octagonal dome, making up a solemn 
and beautiful whole. Graceful and 
beautiful also are the monuments in 
the church itself, and those of another 
church, Des Cordeliers, close to the 
Ducal Palace. 

Nancy is especially rich in monu- 
mental sculpture, but it is in the 
cathedral that we are to be fairly 
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enchanted by the marble statues of 
the four doctors of the church—St. 
Augustine, St. Grégoire, St. Léon, and 
St. Jerome. These are the work of 
Nicolas Drouin, a native of Nancy, 
and formerly ornamented a tomb in 
the church of the Cordeliers just men- 
tioned. The physiognomy, expres- 
sion, and pose of St. Augustine are 
well worthy of a sculptor’s closest 
study, but it is rather as a whole than 
in detail that this exquisite statue 
delights the ordinary observer. All 
four sculptures are noble works of 
art ; the beautiful, dignified figure of 
St. Augustine somehow takes strongest 
hold of the imagination. We would 
fain return to it again and again, as 
indeed we would fain return to all 
else we have seen in the fascinating 
city of Nancy. From Nancy by way 
of Epinal we may easily reach the 
heart of the Vosges. 


How sweet and pastoral these cool 
resting-places in the heart of the 
Vosges ! Gérardmer and many another 
as yet unfrequented by the tourist 
world, and unsophisticated in spite of 
railways and bathing seasons. The 
Vosges has long been a favourite play- 
ground of our French neighbours, 
although ignored by the devotees of 
Cook and Gaze, and within late years, 
not a rustic spot possessed of a mineral 
spring but has become metamorphosed 
into a second Plombiéres. Gérardmer 
— Sans Gérardmer et un peu Nancy, 
que serait la Lorraine?” says the pro- 
verb—is resorted to, however, rather 
for its rusticity and beauty than for 
any. curative properties of its spark- 
ling waters, Also in some degree for 
the sake of urban distraction. The 
French mind when bent on holiday 
making is social in the extreme, and 
the day spent amid the forest nooks 
and murmuring streams of Gérardmer 
winds up with music and dancing. 
One of the chief attractions of the big 
hotel in which we are so wholesomely 
housed is evidently the enormous 
salon given up after dinner to the 
waltz, country dance, and quadrille, 
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Our hostess with much ease and tact 
looks in, paying her respects to one 
visitor after another, and all is enjoy- 
ment and mirth till eleven o'clock, 
when the large family party, for so 
our French fellowship may be called, 
breaks up. These socialities, giving as 
they do the amiable aspect of French 
character, will not perhaps constitute 
an extra charm of Gérardmer in the 
eyes of the more morose English 
tourist. After many hours spent in 
the open air most of us prefer the 
quiet of our own rooms. The country 
too is so fresh and delicious that we 
want nothing in the shape of social 
distraction. Drawing-room amenities 
seem a waste of time under such cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless the glimpses 
of French life thus obtained are 
pleasant, and make us realise the fact 
that we are off the beaten track, 
living among French folks, for the 
time separated from insular ways and 
modes of thought. Our fellowship is 
a very varied and animated one. We 
number among the guests a member 
of the French ministry—a writer on 
the staff of Figaro—a grandson of 
one of the most devoted and unfor- 


tunate generals of the first Napoleon, . 


known as “ the bravest of the brave,” 
with his elegant wife—the head of one 
of the largest commercial houses in 
Eastern France—deputies, diplomats, 
artists, with many family parties 
belonging to the middle and upper 
ranks of society, a very strong Alsatian 
element predominating. Needless to 
add that people make themselves 
agreeable to each other without any 
introduction. For the time being at 
least social distinctions are set aside, 
and fraternity is the order of the 
day. 

I do not aver that my country people 
have never heard of Gérardmer, but 
certainly those who stray hither are 
few and far between. Fortunately for 
the lover of nature no English writer 
has as yet popularised the Vosges. 
An Eden-like freshness pervades its 
valleys, and forests made ever musical 
with cascades, a pastoral simplicity 
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characterises its inhabitants. Surely 
in no corner of beautiful France can 
any one worn out in body or in brain 
find more refreshment and tranquil 
pleasure. 

It is only of late years that the fair 
broad valley of Gérardmer and its 
lovely little lake have been made 
accessible by railway. Indeed the 
popularity of the Vosges and its 
watering-places dates from the late 
Franco-German war. Rich French 
valetudinarians, and tourists generally, 
have given up Wiesbaden and Ems 
from patriotic motives, and now spend 
their holidays and their money on 
French soil. Thus enterprise has been 
stimulated in various quarters, and we 
find really good accommodation in out- 
of-the-way spots not mentioned in guide- 
books of a few years date. Gérardmer 
is now reached by rail in two hours 
from Epinal, on the great Strasburg 
line, but those who prefer a drive 
across country may approach it from 
Plombiéres and Remiremont, Colmar 
and Munster, and other attractive 
routes. Once arrived at Gérardmer, 
the traveller will certainly not care 
to hurry away. No site in the Vosges 
is better suited for excursionising in 
all directions, and the place itself is 
full of quiet charm. There is wonder- 
ful sweetness and solace in these 
undulating hill-sides, clothed with 
brightest green, their little tossing 
rivers and sunny glades all framed 
by solemn hills—I should rather say 
mountains —pitchy black with the 
solemn pine. You may search far 
and wide for a picture so engaging as 
Gérardmer when the sun shines, its 
gold-green slopes sprinkled with white 
chalets, its red-roofed village clustered 
about a rustic church tower, and at 
its feet the loveliest little lake in the 
world, from which rise gently the fir- 
clad heights. 

And no monotony. You climb the 
inviting hills and woods day by day, 
week after week, ever to find fresh 
enchantment. Not a bend of road or 


winding mountain-path but discloses a 
new scene—here a fairy glen, with 
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graceful birch or alder breaking the 
expanse of dimpled green; then a 
spinny of larch or Scotch fir cresting 
a verdant monticule; now we come 
upon a little Arcadian home nestled 
on the hill-side, the spinning-wheel 
hushed whilst the housewife turns her 
hay or cuts her patch of rye or wheat 
growing just outside her door. Now 
we follow the musical little river 
Vologne as it tosses over its stony 
bed amid banks golden with yellow 
loosestrife, or gently ripples amid fair 
stretches of pasture starred with the 
grass of Parnassus. The perpetual 
music of rushing, tumbling, trickling 
water is delightful, and even in hot 
weather, if it is ever indeed hot 
here, the mossy banks and babbling 
streams must give a sense of coolness. 
Deep down, entombed amid smiling 
green hills and frowning forest 
peaks, lies the pool of Gérardmer, its 
sweet lake, a sheet of turquoise in 
early morn, silvery bright when the 
noon-day sun flashes upon it, and on 
grey, sunless days gloomy as Acheron 
itself. 

Travellers stinted for time cannot 
properly enjoy these pastoral scenes, 
not the least charm of which is the 
frank, pleasant character of the people. 
Wherever we go we make friends and 
hear confidences. To these peasant 
folks, who live so secluded from the 
outer world, the annual influx of 
visitors from July to September is a 
positive boon, moral as well as ma- 
terial The women are especially 
confidential, inviting us into their 
homely yet not poverty-stricken 
kitchens, keeping us as long as they 
can whilst they chat about their own 
lives or ask us questions. The beauty, 
politeness, and clear direct speech of 
the children, are remarkable. Life 
here is laborious, but downright want 
I should say rare. As in the Jura, 
the forest gorges and park-like soli- 
tudes are disturbed by the sound of 
hammer and wheel, and a tall factory 
chimney not unfrequently spoils a 
wild landscape. The greater part of 
the people gain their livelihood in the 
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manufactories, very little land here 
being suitable for tillage. 

Gérardmer is famous for its cheeses ; 
another local industry is turnery and 
the weaving of linen, the linen manu- 
factories here employing many hands, 
whilst not a mountain cottage is with- 
out its handloom for winter use. 
Weaving at home is chiefly resorted 
to as a means of livelihood in 
winter, when the country is covered 
with snow and no out-door occupations 
are possible. Embroidery is also a 
special fabric of the Vosges, but its 
real wealth lies in its mines of salt 
and iron, and mineral waters. 

One chief feature in Gérardmer is 
the congeries of handsome buildings 
bearing the inscription “ Keole Com- 
munale,” and how stringently the new 
educational law is enforced throughout 
France may be gathered from the 
spectacle of schoolboys at drill. We 
saw three squadrons, each under the 
charge of a separate master, evidently 
made up from all classes of the com- 
munity. Some of the boys were 
poorly, nay, miserably, clad, others 
wore good homely clothes, a few were 
really well dressed. 

Our first week at Gérardmer was 
wet and chilly. Fires and winter 
clothes would have been acceptable, 
but at last came warmth and sunshine, 
and we set off for the col de la 
Schlucht, the grandest feature of the 
Vosges, and the goal of every traveller 
in these regions. 

There is a strange contrast between 
the calm valley of Gérardmer, a little 
heaven of tranquil loveliness and re- 
pose, and the awful solitude and aus- 
terity of the Schlucht, from which 
it is separated by a few hours only. 
Not even a cold grey day can turn 
Gérardmer into a dreary place, but in 
the most brilliant sunshine this moun- 
tain pass is none the less majestic 
and solemn. One obtains the sense of 
contrast by slow degrees, so that the 
mind is prepared for it and in the 
mood for it. The acme, the culminat- 
ing point of Vosges scenery is thus 
reached by a gradually ascending 
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scale of beauty and grandeur from 
the moment we quit Gérardmer, till 
we stand on the loftiest summit of the 
Vosges chain, dominating the Schlucht. 
For the first half hour we skirt the 
alder-fringed banks of the tossing, 
foaming little river Vologne, as it 
winds amid lawny spaces, on either 
side the fir-clad ridges rising like 
ramparts. Here all is gentleness and 
golden calm, but soon we quit this 
warm, sunny region, and enter the 
dark forest road curling upwards to 
the airy pinnacle to which we are 





bound. More than once we have to 
halt on our way. One must stop to 
look at the cascade made by the 


Vologne, never surely fuller than 
now, one of the prettiest cascades in 
the world. Masses of snow-white 
foam tumbling over a long, uneven 
stair of granite, through the midst of 
a fairy glen. The sound of these rush- 
ing waters is long in our ears as we 
continue to climb the splendid moun- 
tain road that leads to Schlucht, and 
nowhere else. From a giddy terrace 
cut in the sides of the shelving forest 
ridge we now get a prospect of the 
little lakes of Longuemer and Re- 
tournemer, twin gems of superlative 
loveliness in the wildest environ- 
ment. Deep down they lie, the two 
silvery sheets of water with their 
verdant holms, making a little world 
of peace and beauty, a toy dropped 
amid Titanic awfulness and splendour. 
The vantage ground is on the edge of 
a dizzy precipice, but the picture thus 
sternly framed is too exquisite to be 
easily abandoned. We gaze and gaze 
in spite of the vast height from which 
we contemplate it ; and when at last 
we tear ourselves away from the en- 
gaging scene, we are in a region all 
ruggedness and sublimity, on either 
side rocky scarps and gloomy forests, 
with reminders by the wayside that 
we are approaching an Alpine Flora. 
Nothing can be wilder or more soli- 
tary than the scene. For the greater 
part, the forests through which our 
road is cut are unfrequented, except 
by the wild boar, deer, and wild cat, 
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and in winter time the fine mountain 
roads are rendered impenetrable by 
the accumulation of snow. 

This approach to the Col is bya tunnel 
cut in the granite, fit entrance to one 
of the wildest regions in France. The 
road now makes a sudden bend towards 
the chalet cresting the Col, and we are 
able in a moment to realise its tre- 
mendous position. 

From one little chalet we look 
upon what seems no mere cleft in 
a mountain chain, but in the vast 
globe itself. This huge hollow, 
brought about by some strange geo- 
logical perturbation, is the valley of 
Miinster, no longer a part of French 
territory, but of Prussian Elsass. The 
road we have come by lies behind us, 
but another as formidable winds under 
the upper mountain ridge towards 
Miinster, whilst the pedestrian may 
follow a tiny green footpath that will 
lead him down thither, right through 
the heart of the pass. Looking deep 
down we discern here and there 
scattered chilets amid green spaces 
far away. There are the homesteads 
or chawmes of the herdsmen, all 
smiling cheerfulness now, but deserted 
in winter. Except for these little 
dwellings, barely discernible, so dis- 
tant are they, there is no break in the 
solitary scene, no sign of life at all. 

The chilet is a fair hostelry for un- 
fastidious travellers, its chief draw- 
back being the propensity of tourists 
to get up at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing in order to behold the sunrise 
from the Hoheneck. Good beds, 
good food, and from the windows one 
of the finest prospects in the world, 
might well tempt many to linger here 
in spite of the disturbance above men- 
tioned. For the lover of flowers this 
halting place would be delightful. 

Next morning the day dawned fair, 
and by eight o’clock we set off with a 
guide for the ascent of the Hoheneck, 
rather, I should say, for a long ramble 
over gently undulating green and 
flowery ways. After climbing a little 


beechwood, all was smoothness under 
our feet, and the long détowr we had 
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to make in order to reach the summit 
was a series of the gentlest ascents, a 
wandering over fair meadow land 
several thousand feet above the sea- 
level. Here we found the large 
yellow gentian, used in the fabrica- 
tion of absinthe, and the bright yellow 
arnica, whilst instead of the snow- 
white flower of the Alpine anemone, 
the ground was now silvery with its 
feathery seed ; the dark purple pansy 
of the Vosges was also rare. We 
were a month too late for the season 
of flowers, but the foxglove and 
the bright-pink Epilobium - still 
bloomed in great luxuriance. 

It was a walk to remember. The 
air was brisk and genial, the blue sky 
lightly flecked with clouds, the turf 
fragrant with wild thyme, and before 
our eyes a panorama every moment 
gaining in extent and grandeur. As 
yet indeed the scene, the features of 
which we tried to make out, looked 
more like cloudland than solid reality. 
On clear days are discerned here, far 
beyond the rounded summits of the 
Vosges chain, the Rhine Valley, the 
Black Forest, the Jura range, and the 
snow-capped Alps. To-day we saw 
grand masses of mountains piled one 
above the other, and higher still a 
pageantry of azure and gold that 
seemed to belong to the clouds. 

No morning could promise fairer, 
but hardly had we reached the goal 
of our walk when from far below 
came an ominous sound of thunder, 
and we saw heavy rain-clouds drop- 
ping upon the heights we had left 
behind. 

All hope of a fine prospect was now 
at an end, but instead we had a com- 
pensating spectacle. For thick and 
fast the clouds came pouring into one 
chasm after another, drifting in all 
directions, here a mere transparent 
veil drawn across the violet hills, 
there a golden splendour as of some 
smaller sun shining on a green little 
world. At one moment the whole 
vast scene was blurred and blotted 
with chill winter mist ; soon a break 
was visible, and far away we gazed 
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on a span of serene amethystine sky, 
barred with scirri of bright gold. 
Not one, but a dozen, horizons—a 
dozen heavens—seemed there, whilst 
the thunder that reached us from 
below seemed too remote to threaten. 
But at last the clouds gathered in 
form and volume, hiding the little 
firmaments of violet and amber ; the 
bright blue sky, bending over the 
green oasis—all vanished as if by 
magic. We could see no more, and 
nothing remained but to go back, and 
the quicker the better. The storm, 
our guide said, was too far off to 
reach us yet, and we might yet 
reach the chalet without being 
drenched to the skin, as we for- 
tunately did. No sooner, however, 
were we fairly under shelter than 
the rain poured down in torrents and 
the thunder peeled overhead. In no 
part of France are thunder-storms so 
frequent and so destructive as here, 
nowhere the climate less to be de- 
pended on, A big umbrella, stout shoes, 
and a waterproof are as necessary in 
the Vosges as in our own Lake district. 

We had, however, a fine afternoon 
for our drive back, a quick down-hill 
journey along the edge of a tremen- 
dous precipice, clothed with beech- 
trees and brushwood. A most beau- 
tiful road it is, and the two little 
lakes looked lovely in the sunshine, 
encircled by gold greenswards and a 
delicate screen of alder branches. 
Through pastures white with meadow 
sweet the turbulent, crystal-clear little 
river Vologne flowed merrily, making 
dozens of tiny cascades, turning a 
dozen mill-wheels in its course. All 
the air was fragrant with newly- 
turned hay, and never, we thought, 
had Gérardmer and its lake made a 
more captivating picture. Excursions 
innumerable may be made from 
Gérardmer. We may drive across 
country to Remiremont, to Plombiéres, 
to Wesserling, to Colmar, to St. Die, 
whilst these places in turn make very 
good centres for excursions. On no 
account must a visit to La Bresse be 
omitted. This is one of the most 
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ancient towns in the Vosges. Like 
some of the villages in the Morvan, 
in the department of La Niévre, La 
Bresse remained till the Revolution 
an independent commune, a republic 
in miniature. The heads of families 
of both sexes took part in the election 
of magistrates, and from this patri- 
archal legislation there was seldom 
any appeal to the highercourt—namely, 
that of Nancy. La Bresse is still a 
rich commune by reason of its forests 
and industries. The sound of the 
mill-wheel and hammer now disturbs 
these mountain solitudes, and although 
so isolated by natural position, this 
little town is no longer cut off from cos- 
mopolitan influence. The little tavern 
is developing into a very fair inn. In 
the summer tourists from all parts of 
France pass through it, in carriages, 
on foot, occasionally on horseback. 
Most likely, if we revisit it a few 
years hence, we shall find a railway 
station, a newspaper kiosk, and a big 
hotel, as at Gérardmer! 

As we drop down upon La Bresse 
after our climb of two hours and 
more, we seem to be at the world’s 
end. Our road has led us higher and 
higher by dense forests and wild 
granite parapets, tasselled with fern 
and foxglove, till we suddenly wheel 
round upon a little straggling town 
marvellously placed. Deep down 
it lies, amid fairy-like greenery and 
silvery streams, whilst high above 
towers the rugged forest peaks and 
far-off blue mountains, in striking 
contrast. 

The sloping green banks, starred 
with the grass of Parnassus, and mu- 
sical with a dozen streams, the pas- 
toral dwellings, each with its patch of 
flower garden and croft; the glades, 
dells, and natural terraces are all 
sunny and gracious as can be; but 
round about and high above frown 
inaccessible granite peaks, and pitchy- 
black forest summits, impenetrable 
even at this time of the year. As we 
look down we see that roads have 
been cut round the mountain sides, 
and that tiny homesteads are perched 
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wherever vantage ground is to be 
had, yet the impression is one of iso- 
lation and wildness. The town lies 
in no narrow cleft, as is the case with 
many little manufacturing towns in 
the Jura, but in a vast opening and 
falling back of the meeting hills and 
mountain tops, so that it is seen from 
far and wide, and long before it is 
approached. We had made the first 
part of our journey at a snail’s pace. 
No sooner were we on the verge of the 
hills looking down upon La Bresse, 
than we set off at a desperate rate, 
spinning breathlessly round one moun- 
tain spur after another, till we were 
suddenly landed in the village street, 
dropped, as it seemed, from a balloon. 
A curious feature to be noted in all 
the places I have mentioned is the 
outer wooden casing of the houses. 
This is done as a protection against 
the cold, the Vosges possessing, with 
the Auvergne and the Limousin, the 
severest climate in France. La 
Bresse, like Gérardmer and other 
sweet valleys of these regions, is 
disfigured by huge lace factories, yet 
none can regret the fact, seeing what 
well-being these industries bring to 
the people. Beggars are - numerous, 
but we are told they are strangers, 
who merely invade these regions 
during the tourist season. 
Remiremont, our next halting-place, 
may be reached by a pleasant car- 
riage drive, but the railway is more 
convenient to travellers encumbered 
with half a dozen trunks. The rail- 
way, moreover, cuts right through 
the beautiful valley of the Moselle— 
a prospect which is missed by road. 
Remiremont is charming. We do not 
get the creature comforts of Gérardmer, 
but by way of compensation we find 
a softer and more genial climate. The 
engaging little town is indeed one of 
nature’s sanatoriums. The streets are 
kept clean by swift rivulets, and all 
the air is fragrant with encircling fir- 
woods. Like Gérardmer and La 
Bresse, however, Remiremont lies 
open to the sun. A belt of flowery 


dells, terraced orchards, and wide 
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pastures, amid which meanders the 
clear blue Moselle, girds it round 
about, and no matter which path you 
take, it is sure to lead to inviting 
prospects. The arcades lend a Spanish 
look to the town, and recall the street 
architecture of Lons-le-Saunier and 
Artois in the Jura. Flower gardens 
abound, and the general atmosphere 
is one of prosperity and cheerfulness. 

There are beautiful walks about 
Remiremont, and the especial path 
amid the fragrant fir-woods leads to a 
curious relic of ancient time—a little 
chapel formerly attached to a Lazar- 
house. It now belongs to the adjoin- 
ing farm close by, a pleasant place, 
with flower-garden and orchard. High 
up in the woods dominating the broad 
valley in which Remiremont is placed 
are some curious prehistoric stones. 
But more inviting than the steep 
climb under a burning sun—for the 
weather has changed on a sudden—is 
the drive to the Vallée d’Hérival, a 
drive so cool, so soothing, so delicious, 
that we fancy we can never feel 
heated, languid, or irritated any 
more. 

The isolated dwellings of the dales- 
folk in the midst of tremendous soli- 
tudes—little pastoral scenes such as 
Corot loved to paint—and hemmed 
round by the sternest, most rugged 
nature, are one of the characteristics 
of Vosges scenery. We also find 
beside tossing rivers and glittering 
cascades a solitary linen factory or 
saw-mill, with the modern looking villa 
of the employer, and clustered round it 
the cottages of the workpeople. No 
sooner does the road curl again 
than we are once more in a soli- 
tude as complete as if we were 
in some primeval forest of the new 
world. We come suddenly upon 
the Vallée d’Hérival, but the deep 
close gorge we gaze upon is only 
the beginning of the valley within 
valley we have come to see. Our 
road makes a loop round the valley 
so that we see it from two levels, 
and under two aspects. As we 
return, winding upwards on higher 


ground, we get glimpses of sunny 
dimpled sward through the dark stems 
of the majestic fir-trees towering over 
our head. There is every gradation of 
form and colour in the picture, from the 
ripe warm gold barring the branches 
of the firs, to the pale silverness of 
their upper foliage ; from the gigantic 
trees rising from the gorge below, each 
seeming to fill a chasm, to the airy, 
graceful birch, a mere toy beside it. 
Rare butterflies abound, but we see 
few birds. 

The hardy pedestrian is an enviable 
person here, for although excellent 
carriages are to be had, some of the most 
interesting excursions must be made 
on foot. 

Even the fastidious tourist, how- 
ever, will hardly care to exchange his 
somewhat rough and noisy quarters at 
Remiremont for the cosmopolitan com- 
forts of Plombiéres within such easy 
reach. It is a pretty drive of an hour 
and a half to Plombiéres, and all is 
prettiness there—its little park, its 
tiny lake, its toy town. 

It is surely one of the hottest places 
in the world, and like Spa, of which it 
reminds me, must be one of the most 
wearisome. Just such a promenade, 
with a sleepy band, just such a casino, 
just such a routine. This favourite 
resort of the third Napoleon has of late 
years seen many rivals springing up. 
Vittel, Bains, Bussang—all in the 
Vosges—yet it continues to hold up 
its head. The site is really charming, 
but so close is the valley in which the 
town lies, that it is a veritable hot- 
house, and the reverse, we should 
think, of what an invalid wants. 
Plombiéres has always had illustrious 
visitors—Montaigne, who upon several 
occasions took the waters here, Mau- 
pertuis, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, the 
Empress Josephine, and a host of 
historic personages. But the late 
emperor may be called the creator of 
Plombiéres. The park, the fine road 
to Remiremont, the handsome Bain 
Napoleon (now National), the church, 
all these owe their existence to him, 
and during the imperial visits the 
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remote spot suffered a strange trans- 
formation. The pretty country road 
along which we met a couple of car- 
riages yesterday became as brilliant 
and animated as the Bois de Boulogne. 
It was a perpetual coming and going 
of fashionable personages. The em- 
peror used to drive over to Remiremont 
and dine at the little dingy commercial 
hotel, the best in the place, making 
himself agreeable to everybody. But all 
this is past, and nowhere throughout 
France is patriotism more ardent or the 
democratic spirit more alert than in the 
Vosges. The reasons are obvious. We 
are here on the borders of the lost pro- 
vinces, the two fair and rich depart- 
ments of Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin, 
now effaced from the map of France. 
Reminders of that painful severance of 
a vast population from its nationality 
are too vivid for a moment to be lost 
sight of. Many towns of the Vosges 
and of the ancient portion of Lorraine 
not annexed, such as Nancy, have been 
enriched by the immigration of large 
commercial firms from the other side 
of the new frontier. The great ma- 
jority of Alsatians, by force of cir- 
cumstances and family ties, were com- 
pelled to remain—French at heart, 
German according to law. The bit- 
terness and intensity of this feeling, 
reined-in yet apparent, constitues the 
one painful feature of Vosges travel. 
Of course there is a wide difference 
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between the supporters of retalia- 
tion and such journals as L’ Alsacien- 
Lorrain, and quiet folks who hate 
war, even more than a foreign do- 
mination. But the yearning towards 
the parent country is too strong to 
be overcome. No wonder that as 
soon as the holidays begin there is a 
rush of French tourists across the 
Vosges. From Strasburg, Metz, 
Mulhouse, St. Marie aux Mines, they 
flock to Gérardmer and other family 
resorts. And if some Frenchwoman 
—maybe, sober matron—dons_ the 
pretty Alsatian dress, and dances the 
Alsatian dance with some exile like 
herself, the enthusiasm is too great to 
be described. Lookers-on weep, shake 
hands, embrace each other. For a 
brief moment the calmest are carried 
away by intensity of patriotic feeling. 
The social aspect of Vosges travel is 
one of its chief charms. You must 
live with French people, whether you 
will or no. Insular reserve cannot 
resist the prevailing friendliness and 
good fellowship. How long such a 
state of things will exist, who can 
say? but fortunately for the love of 
nature, most of the places I have 
mentioned are too unobtrusive ever to 
become popular. “Nothing to see 
here, and nothing to do,’ would 
surely be the verdict of most, even on 
sweet Gcrardmer itself ! 
E. 
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Or all the types of heroic character 
which have exercised a fascinating 
influence on the imagination of pos- 


1 Juliani Imperatoris que supersunt preter 
reliquias apud Cyrillum omnia, Edited by 
F. K. Hertlein. Leipzig, 1875. 

Juliani Imperatoris Librorum contra Chris- 
tianos que supersunt. Edited by K. J. Neu- 
mann. Leipzig, 1880. 

Flavius Claudius Julianus, nach den 
Quellen. By A. Miicke. Gotha, 1867. 

Ocuvres Completes de VEmpereur Julien, 
avec une Etude sur Julien. By E. Talbot. 
Paris, 1863. 


terity, there are two which always 
excite a peculiar and pathetic interest. 
The one is that of the pioneers who 
prepare the way for a good work and 
perish without seeing the fruits of 
their labours; the other is that of 
the last defenders of a dying cause 
who, hoping against hope, vainly try 
to stop the inroads of an inevitable 
tendency till they are themselves 
swept away by its current. 

Of this latter type, one of the most 
remarkable specimens is the Emperor 
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Julian. In more than one respect his 
character and historical position are 
noteworthy. Sprung from a family 
infamous for its deeds of bloodshed, 
and himself constantly provoked by 
personal injuries and affronts, yet 
lenient almost to a fault; trans- 
parently pure in an age of universal 
corruption ; called from a life of 
studious seclusion to the head of an 
army, and displaying at once the 
qualities of a great general; nomi- 
nated to absolute dominion by an 
insurgent soldiery, yet deeply imbued 
with a sense of the responsibility of 
rulers, and ever casting back regretful 
looks to the quiet literary life he had 
been forced to abandon!; frank and 
sincere by nature, yet consenting for 
many years to maintain strict secrecy 
as to his religious views, and induced 
to write eulogiums on a character 
which he held in contempt?; full of 
earnest longings and eager plans for 
the moral regeneration of the world, 
yet hating with a bitter hatred the 
men and the measures alone capable 
of achieving that regeneration — he 
stands before us as one of those com- 
plex and many-sided figures in history 
which have been interpreted in many 
fashions according to the sympathies 
and antipathies of partisan historians. 

Julian is scarcely an exception to 
the rule that with regard to their 
posthumous reputation, men often 
suffer as much from their friends as 
from their avowed foes. Dr. Miicke 
complains of the unfair and unscholarly 
rendering of his works by the Marquis 
d’Argens, a French sceptic who wrote 
in 1764. Even Gibbon, whose mas- 
terly and generally appreciative sketch 
of his life and character cannot fail to 
create in the ordinary reader a strong 
impression in favour of this remark- 
able man, yet seems, through want of 
sympathy with the deeply devotional 
nature of Julian, to miss those points 

1 See especially the interesting letter to 
Themistius. Hertlein, cap. 253—267. Talbot, 
pp. 218—230. 

2 Cf. the character of Constantius, given in 


the Eulogies, and in the Letter to the People of 
Athens. 
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of his character which raise it from a 
spurious to a genuine heroism.2 On 
the other hand, the modern apologists 
for Julian, either professed Christians 
themselves, or at least respecting 
Christianity as one of the great 
motive powers of civilisation, may 
have been inclined in some cases to 
slur over, or to note with disapproval, 
the marks of strong anti-Christian 
feeling which pervade his works. 
Thus Dr. Miicke, in his most tho- 
rough, scholarly, and appreciative 
account of the life and writings of 
Julian, says very little concerning the 
Contra Christianos, in spite of its 
characteristic style and literary merit,‘ 
and even regards as totally unjustifi- 
able the thoroughly Julianie attack 
on the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion at the end of The Caesars. This 
same passage is in M. Talbot’s trans- 
lation rendered in a way which makes 
it meaningless and highly unsatisfae- 
tory. But,in truth, we do no service 
to the reputation of Julian by ignoring 
even in a single passage that enmity 
to Christianity was one of the ruling 
passions of his life. We may regret 
the fact, yet that it is which consti- 
tutes the chief historical and psycho- 
logical interest of Julian’s character. 
If we leave theological questions aside, 
Julian the Philosopher will still in- 
terest us, and assume the proportions 
of a somewhat less dignified, but more 
energetic, Marcus Aurelius. But Julian 
the Apostate is a perfectly unique 
figure, which will ever rivet the eyes 
of historical philosophers and_philo- 
sophic historians. 

It is the ground of this apostasy, 
and the mental attitude which Julian 
assumed towards the religion in which 
he had been brought up, that forms 
the subject of our present investiga- 
tion. We shall not deal, except inci- 
dentally, with the facts of his remark- 

3 e.g. Gibbon says (ch xxiii.) : ‘* The powers 
of an enlightened understanding were betrayed 
and corrupted by the influence of superstitious 
prejudice,” &e. 

* Dr. Miicke explains his silence, however, 
by the prospect of a new edition of the Cont. 
Chris., shortly to appear. 
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able and tragic life and death, nor 
with any of his literary works, except 
so far as they bear on the subject in 
hand, The story of Julian is well 
known from the brilliant account in 
Gibbon. A more unbiased view is 
given in Dr. Miicke’s Julian’s Leben 
und Schriften, which forms the second 
part of his work on Julian; while 
M. Talbot’s Ftude sur Julien is 
pleasing and sympathetic, and the 
same writer has conferred upon read- 
ers unacquainted with Greek the ad- 
vantage of being able to peruse the 
works themselves of the Emperor in 
a pleasant and readable, if not always 
quite faithful, French translation. 

In using the word apostasy, however, 
we mean no more than an abandonment 
of a religion once professed. We have 
no evidence to show that Julian ever 
was a warm and sincere adherent of 
the Christians, and from his writings 
we should be inclined to draw a con- 
trary inference. The assertion he 
makes in the Letter to the Alexan- 
drians,' that for twenty years he 
* followed the way ” of the Christians, 
need not imply more than an observ- 
ance of Christian ritual with an 
absence of any other strong religious 
convictions. Whether he ever re- 
ceived the rite’ of baptism is a 
doubtful point, and the balance of 
probability seems to be against that 
supposition, though perhaps Dr. Miicke 
lays too much stress on a circumstance 
which is not of primary importance, 
for whether baptised or not,? Julian 
was well instructed in the Christian 
Scriptures, which he used to read 
publicly in the church of Macellum, 
or perhaps of Nicomedia.* But from 
the way in which he quotes those 
writings it seems improbable that he 
ever felt much reverence for them. 
Bitter as is his opposition to them, it 

1 Letter 51. 

? See authorities quoted in Prolegomena to 
Neumann’s edition of Contra Chris. 

3 If this point be admitted, it does not 
necessarily follow that Julian had been bap- 
tised, for his uncle Constantine used to dis- 
pute and preach publicly without even being 
admitted to the rank of a catechumen, 
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is scarcely like that of a renegade.‘ 
This point, however, will be brought 
out in the course of our inquiries. 

Many causes have been assigned by 
different writers for the abjuration by 
Julian of the faith in which he had 
been educated. It may be thought 
that since he has left in writing the 
most serious of the imputations which 
he cast upon the whole Christian 
system, we need search no further for 
his motives. But a very slight re- 
flection will convince us that no 
man, least of all a man like Julian, 
with strong emotions and _ vivid 
imagination, adopts a religious belief 
on intellectual and argumentative 
grounds. However unbiased a man 
may think his judgment to be, it is 
certain to pay most attention to those 
considerations which favour a_ belief 
to which his feelings and inclinations 
are already predisposed. Theological 
disputations make few conversions, 
and are interesting far more in point- 
ing out what men consider as the 
strongholds of their faith than in 
showing the actual grounds on which 
that faith has been adopted. Thus 
the Contra Christianos will, especially 
by the emphasis it layson some points 
of Christianity most obnoxious to 
Julian, help us to understand the 
way in which he regarded the religion 
which he had abandoned, but it is 
not alone sufficient to answer the 
preliminary question, why he aban- 
doned it at all. 

Among the forces which repelled 
Julian from the Christian faith, most 
of his modern biographers are inclined 
to lay great stress on the evil ex- 
amples of the professed Christians 
from whom, in his impressionable 
youth, he derived his conception of 
the character of the whole sect. He 
lived at a time when public spirit and 
manly virtue had reached a very low 
ebb, and also when Christianity was 
ousting all the older forms of worship. 
What more natural to a religious 
mind than to regard the latter phe- 


# Again, Ammianus says that Julian was 
from early boyhood attracted to Paganism. 
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nomenon as cause of the former? 
Again, how could his philosophic and 
widely philanthropic nature fail to be 
shocked by the bitter feelings existing 
among the various Christian factions, 
often on grounds which must have 
seemed to him entirely frivolous? And 
above all, the imperial family which 
had publicly eschewed the former gods 
of the nation and given to the new 
doctrines official recognition and ap- 
proval, had caused the destruction of 
his father, his brothers, and almost all 
his kindred, though closely related to 
the murderers themselves, and had 
done all that was possible to blight 
his own hopes and cripple his activi- 
ties. As Gibbon says, ‘‘ The names of 
Christ and of Constantius, the ideas 
of slavery and of religion, were soon 
associated in a youthful imagination 
which was susceptible of the most 
lively impressions.” This view is 
partially borne out by the writings of 
Julian. In the Misopogon and in The 
Cesars he identifies the cause of Christ 
with that of Constantius and of Con- 
stantine. In the Contra Christianos 
he rebukes the Christian leaders for 
their quarrelsome and intolerant be- 
haviour towards one another,’ and 
throughout his writings he evidently 
judges of Christian morality by the 
very worst specimens of Christians 
whom he has met. Yet, after all, 
several considerations should lead us 
not to lay too much stress on these 
circumstances. Even if Julian were 
more easily prejudiced and more apt 
to hasty generalisation than was con- 
sistent with pretensions to philosophy, 
we may observe that among those also 
who held to the old religion he did 
not find a very high level of morality. 
In more than one passage he com- 
plains of the luakewarmness and selfish- 
ness of the professed Hellenes.* Yet 
in questions relating to the Pagan 
priesthood, he shows a remarkable 
power of discriminating between the 
office and the person of those to whom 
respect is due. This same faculty 

1 Especially Contra Chris., § 206. 

> Letter 49, &e. 

No 287.—vo.. XLviit. 


should have led him, had no counter- 
acting tendencies existed, to distin- 
guish between Christianity as it is in 
its essence and as it is imperfectly 
shown forth by its votaries. 

Several writers attach importance 
also to the unpleasing, even violent 
way in which Christian doctrine and 
discipline were forced on him as a 
hoy. Gibbon dwells on the dul- 
ness of Julian’s life at Macellum, in 
Cappadocia, from his eighth to his 
fifteenth year, where his only recrea- 
tion was to take part in some religious 
ceremony, and the whole aim of his 
education to fit him for an unambi- 
tious ecclesiastical life. That this 
life was exceedingly disagreeable to 
him we have his own testimony,’ yet 
if we consider that childhood of pain- 
ful memory, it would seem that re- 
ligious instruction was not presented 
to him under more unfavourable 
auspices than some other branches of 
knowledge to which he became pas- 
sionately attached. His first acquaint- 
ance with Homer was made through a 
hard, unsympathetic preceptor, who 
had the charge of him during his child- 
hood in Constantinople. By this man 
he was kept so strictly that he might 
have thought there was only one way 
to school, for he never took but one, 
and along that the child must walk 
with downcast eyes. If he expressed 
a desire to see games or dances, o1 
even green trees, he was bidden to 
take his Homer and read about the 
funeral games of Patroclus, the dances 
of the Pheacians, the groves of the 
isle of Calypso. But since in later 
years, Julian was able entirely to dis- 
sociate the thought of Homer from 
these dreary remembrances,‘ there 
must have been some deep underlying 


3 AHOn BE Eorw Tod oxdrovs éxelvov. (Oration 
concerning King Helios.) 

4 I follow Miicke, who says that Julian 
speaks of Mardonius, twmer nur mit Abschev 
und Wiideriwillen. Talbot, on the other 
hand, calls him an homme savant et honnéte. 
30th writers seem to have their opinions on 
passages in the Misopogon, where Julian is 
speaking in a vein of banter, so that his real 
meaning is hard to discern. 
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cause to prevent his shaking himself 
free from the unpleasant associations 
of his early study of the Gospels. 

Dr. Miicke urges as a further 
apology for Julian’s apostasy that he 
had been educated, not in pure Chris- 
tianity, but in the Arian heresy. But 
even if the Arians were as black as 
their orthodox opponents have painted 
them, why in abjuring them should 
not the young theologian have turned 
to a purer form of Christianity rather 
than to an outworn superstition ‘ 
From early youth he was well ac- 
quainted with the Gospels and Epistles, 
and from his writings we can clearly 
see that his quarrel was with those 
elements of Christianity professed by 
all the sects of his day, and by most of 
those of our own, not with any corrupt 
form which happened to be inthe ascend- 
ant during the reign of Constantius. 

But after all, Julian needs no 
apology. If, with open mind, and 
after deliberate reading and medita- 
tion, he preferred the Theogonies of 
Hesiod to the Book of Genesis, the 
heroes of Homer to the judges and 
kings of the Jews, the morality of 
Plato and the Stoics to that of the 
Epistles and the Sermon on the Mount, 
it does not follow that his preference 
was due to a radical vice either of 
head or of heart. The ideas of Hel- 
lenic mythology and philosophy so 
entirely possessed his mind as to 
make the reception of Christianity 
a total impossibility to him. And 
when we consider how potent those 
ideas still are in minds which can 
yield to their dominion, even after a 
widely different system of belief has 
prevailed for so many centuries—when 
we read how the half-apprehended 
principles of classical culture seemed, 
in the time of the Renaissance, almost 
to lead to a spurious paganism in 
educated society—-when we see the 
deep and strong influence exercised 
by Greek ideas on sober minds like 
that of Wordsworth! and of Schiller? 

1 See his sonnet beginning, “The world is 


too much with us, late and scon—’ 
2 See the poem, Die Gétter Griechenlands. 
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—when we see in our own day a still 
more remarkable effort to recover the 
beauty and joyousness of life which 
prevailed under the gods of Hellas, 
we cannot wonder at the indignation 
which was felt by a young and enthu- 
siastic mind, saturated with the very 
principles of Greek culture, when he 
saw those principles giving place to 
others which were totally foreign to 
his whole view of life. For the fact 
that Julian lived and moved ina world 
peopled with the imaginations of the 
Greek poets, and illumined by the 
splendid speculations of the Greek 
philosophers, no one can doubt who 
sees the readiness with which, on 
every possible occasion, illustrations 
from Greek literature come forward to 
support every thesis he would main- 
tain, to heighten the praise he bestows, 
or to intensify the effect of any repre- 
sentation which he desired to make 
vivid. Nor is there any doubt that, 
whatever may have been the case with 
less ardent souls or more quiet minds, 
with him at least no compromise be- 
tween Hellenic and Christian culture 
was in any degree possible. He re- 
garded as contemptible charlatans men 
whose influence over mankind has 
been greater even than that of Homer 
or of Plato, and their noblest sayings 
found no response in his heart. Even 
the character of the Christian ideal 
caused in him neither reverence nor 
admiration. The Christian doctrine 
of sanctification seemed to him to attri- 
bute magic power to ceremonial ablu- 
tions.® The disciple of Marcus 
Aurelius considers the Agony in the 
Garden as unworthy of a manly, 
not to say of a divine character ;* and 
the call of Christ, ‘Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,” is to him 
but the invitation of Wantonness to 
throw aside all burdens and respon- 
sibilities, and repose in slothful 
ease.° 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the Hellenism of Julian con- 


3 Con. Chris., 245. 4 Jb. Fragment. 
® See the closing paragraphs of The Casars. 




















sisted merely of that free, joyous, 
life-loving spirit which has ever and 
anon asserted itself in opposition to 
the more austere and ascetic types of 
Christianity. On the contrary, his 
notions of the binding force of moral 
laws, even in the realm of thoughts, 
of the duty of kindness to all men, 
even to enemies, and of the entire de- 
pendence of man on the help of God, 
may seem to some to be borrowed from 
the very religion he was endeavouring 
to crush. But we must remember that 
the doctrine of universal brotherhood, 
and of the sacredness of duty, were 
the most prominent articles of the 
creed of the Stoics before they were 
at all influenced by Christianity 
And this sober, earnest type of pagan- 
ism which Julian wished to put in the 
place of the advancing religion of 
Christ, was as different from its rival 
in many important respects as was 
the religion of Homer. Julian be- 
lieved as heartily in the universal 
beneficence of the gods, and the divine 
origin of the human reason, as the 
Christians of his time believed in the 
exclusive privileges of the Jews with 
their spiritual descendants, and the 
entire depravity of the human heart. 
Nowhere is he more bitter in his de- 
nunciations of Christian impostures 
than where he is exhorting to what 
are now considered as_ peculiarly 
Christian virtues.’ 

All biographers of Julian blame his 
want of foresight in not perceiving 
that the effete system of polytheism 
could never be galvanized into life, 
and that under no circumstances could 
it afford sanctions for a high code of 
moral duty. But they do not all of 
them perceive how in another direc- 
tion Julian displayed remarkable fore- 
sight. In the triumph of Christianity 
he foresaw the Dark Ages. There 
can be little doubt that even had there 
been no barbarian inroads, the substi- 
tution of the Bible for the works of 
classical Greece, as the first requisite 
in the education of every cultivated 


1 See especially Fragment to a Priest and 
Letter 63 to Theodorus. 
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man, must have led to a lessened re- 
gard for the latter works, and perhaps 
to the total loss of many of them. It 
was because Julian saw this that he 
issued his celebrated edict against 
Christian schoolmasters,? one of the 
very few measures of persecution 
against the fomerly dominant sect, and 
stigmatised as “inclemens” even by 
the impartial Ammianus.® But. from 
Julian’s point of view, these, enact- 
ments were justifiable and even neces- 
sary. More than half a century be- 
fore his time, Tertullian had desired 
to substitute Christian for Pagan 
authors in schools. True, the classies 
held their own for a time even after 
the empire had again become Christian. 
Augustine speaks of his early delight 
in Virgil,’ yet he regards that delight 
as something to be ashamed of, and 
blames Christian parents for bringing 
up their children on such absurdities. 
But even if Homer had been perma- 
nently retained as a _ text-book, no 
earnest believer in his mythology 
could have endured to see it handled 
and interpreted by teachers who repre- 
sented it either as a tissue of empty 
fancies or as an ensnaring web of 
idolatry and deceit. He would re- 
gard any toleration of such teaching 
in much the same light as a French 
Catholic might regard a permission 
given to Positivist or Atheistic school- 

asters to teach children the creeds 
and formularies of the Christian faith. 

To return, however, to the ques- 
tion of Julian’s apostasy ;—it follows 
from the above remarks that the cause 
thereof should be sought less in the 
negative than in the positive deter- 


2 The edict (as given by Miicke from the 
Theodosian code, with which, however, cf. 
Letter 42) does not mention the Christians by 
name, but merely reserves appointments to the 
magistrates and the emperor. It was evidently 
regarded by Ammianus, however, as directed 
primarily against them, and Augustine (Con- 
Jessions, Bk. viii.) tells of a professor of rhe- 
toric who had to give up his post or else 
abjure Christianity. 

® Bk. xxv. 

4 Conf. (Bk. i.) Augustine’s account of his 
education affords an instructive commentary 
on Julian’s edicts, 
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minants of his creed ; the question is 
not so much why he was not a Chris- 
tian, as what made him such an ardent 
Hellene. To answer this question 
fully, it would be necessary to detail 
all the events of his childhood and 
youth, and even then we should leave 
« large residue of the phenomena to 
be explained by peculiarity of tempera- 
ment. We should have to observe the 
child Julian drinking in Homer with 
his mother’s milk-—or rather instead 
of it, for it is the pathetic 
features of Julian’s life that he was 
motherless from infancy. We should 
follow him into his dreary exile at 
Macellum, where, with no companion- 
ship but that of his brother Gallus, 
from whom, though he seems to have 
loved him tenderly, he can have ex- 
perienced but little sympathy, he de- 
veloped an almost morbid sensitive- 
ness to the glory of the starry heavens, 
and at the same time derived a more 
healthy moral influence from the 
writings of Xenophon and Plato, and 
learned to accept the duties of life as 
the part assigned to each man in the 
divine government of the world.2 We 
should have to see how in his student 
life at Nicomedia and at Athens he 
came to add to his ethical principles 
the strange metaphysical and theo- 
logical system of the Neo-Platonists, 
in which the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas and the Platonic myths of the 
emanation of souls become parts of a 
mystic representation of the whole 
divinely-ordered universe. We should 
have to trace the influence on his mind 
of the study of Iamblichus, of the 
oracular verses attributed to Apollo, 
and of the mythology of the East. In 
the * Oration concerning King Helios,” 
Julian’s positive views on theology, 
sometimes sublime, oftener subtle and 


one of 


His mother seems to have been a cultivated 


voman, for she studied Homer, under Mar- 
donius. 
See in Letter to the Athenians, § 276, a 


most pleasing account of the considerations 
which determined him not to shirk the duties 
imposed on him by Constantius. It reminds 


one of the Crito, but still more, perhaps, of 
M arcus 
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obscure, may be traced, and there as 
in other writings we may observe the 
freedom with which he learned to 
handle the myths that had amused his 
childhood so as to turn them into 
vehicles of spiritual truth. Here, 
however, it is his negative ideas, his 
objections to Christianity, that chiefly 
concern us, though these cannot be 
understood without an effort to obtain 
some grasp of his own views as to 
religion and theology. 

We may come now to examine 
more in detail the nature of these 
objections. They are to be met with 
in various portions of his works, but 
chiefly, of course, in the treatise written 
expressly with a view to proving that 
the whole Christian system is a work 
of man and an attempt to impose 
upon human credulity. Unfortunately 
the greater part of that work has met 
with the same fate that Julian thanked 
Heaven for sending on the books of 
Kpicurus and of Pyrrho. There were 
probably three books, if not more, 
devoted to this subject. The first 
contained a comparison of Christianity 
with Hellenism and with Judaism, 
and attempted to show that the Chris- 
tians adopted all that was.evil and 
nothing that was good in both the 
Greek and the Jewish systems. The 
second book probably dealt with the 
Gospels, and the third with the 
Epistles. All the fragments that 
have been preserved by Cyril and 
other Christian writers have been 
edited with an elaborate introduction 
in the learned work of Dr. Neumann. 
The first book is restored almost 
entirely in an order superior to that 
followed by M. Talbot, and in such a 
way as, in spite of obscurities here 
and there, to be generally intelligible 
and often very forcible, while the con- 
nection is as well maintained as in 
most of Julian’s works, for his im- 
pulsive mind is ever ready to fly off at 
a tangent and subsequently wind its 


way round again to the original 
argument. 
Let us see what were Julian’s 


views on the dogmatic theory, the 





























moral practice, and the ritual obser- 
vances of his opponents. 

In approaching Julian’. objections 
to Christian doctrine, we must not 
expect a similar idea of doctrinal 
proof to that which prevails in our 
own age, steeped as it is in the scep- 
tical spirit generated by the study of 
the inductive sciences, and demanding 
for every theory, whether of sensible 
or of supersensuous things, an abso- 
lutely verifiable basis of fact. Many 
of the modern difficulties with which 
Christianity has to contend are alto- 
gether out of harmony with the spirit 
of Julian. The miracles, for example, 
recorded in the Old and New Testa- 
ments are so far from presenting in 
his mind a stumbling-block to the 
faith, that he speaks scornfully of the 
comparatively small number and un- 
important character of the miracles 
attributed to Christ. But here, per- 
haps, we may draw a _ distinction. 
Where he is dealing with things that 
are said to have actually happened, or 
to be about to happen, in the material 
world, and which are amenable to the 
evidence of the senses, Julian argues 
quite in the spirit of a modern sceptic. 
When dealing with the story of the 
Tower of Babel, for instance, he naively 
remarks that if all the earth were 
made into bricks, it would not furnish 
material sufficient for a tower reaching 
only to the orbit of the moon. Again, 
he asks from what source St. Luke 
could possibly derive his information 
as to the presence of an angel strength- 
ening Christ on the eve of the cruci- 
fixion. He complains of the confused 
and contradictory accounts of the resur- 
rection of Christ, and in one fragment, 
in speaking of St. Paul’s promises 
(1 Thess. iv.) of the Second Advent, he 
utters the remarkable proposition that 
not to distinguish, in forecasting the 
future, the possible from the impos- 
sible, is the very climax of mental 
aberration. 

But in judging of those matters of 
religious theory which lie outside the 
region of observation and experiment 
present, past, or future, the proofs 
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that 


Julian demands are of another 
character. In his eyes, any abstruse 
religious doctrine, handed down by 
tradition, or thought out by a great 
original mind, is worthy to be received 
if it be sutticient to account for known 
facts, and if it harmonise with our 
innate ideas of the character of God 
and the duties of man. 

Thus in combating the Jewish ac- 
count of the Creation of the World, 
Julian does not ask for evidence or 
appeal to physical improbabilities.! 
but tries to show that it is inconsistent 
with itself, that it is insufficient to 
account for the facts, and that it pre- 
sents unworthy notions as to the 
character of the Deity. In Genesis, 
he says, nothing is said about the 
creation of angels, and certain ex- 
istences, ‘the waters,” “the dark- 
ness,” and “the deep,” are left wholly 
unaccounted for as to origin. Again, 
the Creator is said to have made some 
things and simply commanded others 
to be. And in making man—how 
could an omniscient being form woman 
to be a help-meet to man knowing all 
the while that she would be the cause 
of his fall from Paradise? Still more 
serious are the two objections to the 
story of the first disobedience: the 
notion that God would withhold from 
man so excellent a gift as the know- 
ledge of good and evil,and the malicious 
jealousy which would keep him from 
tasting of the Tree of Life. Julian 
makes no remarks on the origin of 
evil. He seems, from one or two 
passages in his works, to regard it as an 
imperfection due to the connection of 
soul and body,” but the absence of 
belief in an active power of evil is 
one of the causes of his incapability of 
appreciating either the Jewish or the 
Christian religion. In the story of 
the Confusion of Tongues, again, be- 
sides the objection just cited to the 
possibility of building a sky-reaching 


Unless we regard as such the rather cap- 
tious inquiry as to what language could serve 
as a means of communication between the 


woman and the serpent. 
* See Fragment to 2 Priest, § 299. 
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tower, Julian objects to the narrow 
view that must needs account some- 
how for differences of speech 
among nations, but never thinks of 
seeking for the origin of far deeper 
distinctions in customs and nature. 
And even if the Babel story be ac- 
cepted, it is insufficient to account for 
the facts. Natural distinctions are 
not to be attributed to an arbitrary 
fiat, but the commands of God are 
always in accordance with the essential 
nature of things. 

For these reasons Julian greatly 
prefers, as a religious explanation of 
the origin of man and the differences 
among men, the splendid myth in the 
Timeus, where the Demiurgus is 
represented as delegating to the in- 
ferior and derivative deities the crea- 
tion of the various orders of living 
beings, to whom within limits the 
divine element or the rational soul is 
to be distributed. This myth both 
affords a theory of the differences 
existing among various orders of life 
and various races of men, and also 
shows more clearly than the Jewish 
stories the universal beneficence of the 
Creator. The point in Jewish theo- 
logy which most deeply stirs Julian’s 
ire is its exclusiveness, and that in 
two ways: The supreme God is repre- 
sented as jealously refusing to share 
His glory with the inferior deities, 
whom (from the use of the plural 
number in Gen. xi. 7, and other pas- 
sages) the Jews must haye supposed 
to exist ; and, again, He is supposed 
to have squandered all His favour 
upon one little race in one corner of 
the world, to the neglect of all the 
rest of mankind. “I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God.” What more 
unworthy notion of the Almighty 
could be formed than this? Jealousy 
is a hateful passion in man ; must he 
study to acquire it in order to become 
like God? And has not Divine Pro- 
vidence bestowed on the Greeks far 
greater benefits than those possessed 
by the Jews? Arts, science, politics, 
all those elements of Greek life and 
culture which the devout mind asso- 
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ciated each with the idea of a particu- 
lar divinity ; were they not a stand- 
ing protest against all Hellenes who 
abandoned the faith of their fathers 
for the worship of an arbitrary and 
jealous tyrant, and of a dead Jew? 

To the Christians, in addition to the 
objections urged against those points 
of theology held by them in common 
with the Jews, Julian asserted that in 
their interpretations of prophecy, and 
their elevation of Jesus to the rank of 
divinity, they were taking unwarrant- 
able liberties both with the Jewish 
scriptures and with the Gospel narra- 
tive. The “ Prophet like unto Moses” 
(of Deut. xviii. 15), the “Shiloh” (of 
Gen. xlix. 10), the “ Star out of Jacob” 
foretold by Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17), the 
* Virgin-born "’ (of Isaiah vii.), are not 
to be identified with Jesus, and even if 
they were, they would not prove His 
divinity, which is so contrary to the 
Mosaic doctrine of the unity of the 
Godhead, even if we do not refer to 
the passage in which Israel, and not 
Christ, is called the first-born of God 
(Ex. iv. 22). It is St. John who first 
asserts the divinity of Christ, and 
even he does it in such ambiguous 
language that it is doubtful whether 
he entirely identifies the Word of God 
with the man Jesus. The doctrine of 
the Adyos was by no means strange to 
Julian’s theology, but the conception 
of the “ Word made Flesh” was to him 
a -gross absurdity. He preferred to 
regard as the exact image and mani- 
fested power of the Changeless One 
the life-giving, ever active Helios, 
who fulfils a function in the world of 
ideas and among the subaltern gods, 
which is a counterpart to that of 
the revolving sun in the material 
universe.! 

Let us proceed next to Julian’s 
views as to Christian practical 
morality. In this part of his subject, 
as in the theoretical portion, some of 
his strictures are directed against 
what is common to the Christians with 
the Jews, others to what is peculiar to 

1 See Oration concerning King Helios, and 
also Letter to the Alexandrians, 51. 
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the former. He regards the Deca- 
logue as unworthy of the high estima- 
tion in which it has been held. With 
the exception of the commands not to 
worship strange gods and to keep the 
sabbath, it contains, he says, no ele- 
ments which are not to be found in the 
codes of all peoples, and the exhorta- 
tion against polytheism is enforced by 
the assertion of that doctrine so hate- 
ful to Julian, of the jealousy and re- 
vengefulness of God. For the rest, the 
laws of the Jews are far inferior in 
justice and gentleness to those of 
Solon, of Lycurgus, or of the 
Romans. Indeed the Jewish stories 
of vengeance taken, or allowed to be 
taken, on innocent and guilty alike 
(especially the story of Phineas and 
the Israelites, Num. xxv.) tend to 
confuse all one’s notions of calm and 
deliberate justice. 

But to this law, whatever it may be 
worth, the Christians have not kept 
faithful, in spite of the saying of their 
Founder that He “ came not to destroy 
but to fulfil.” They have rejected the 
mild institutions and customs of the 
Greeks, but they have only learned to 
combine Jewish presumption with 
Gentile impurity. With a strange 
unfairness, Julian tries to prove the 
loose lives of Christians by citing St. 
Paul’s description of what the Corin- 
thians were before their conversion 
(1 Cor. vi.), and when he comes to the 
words (ver. 11) “but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified,’ he asks con- 
temptuously how such a washing can 
have beeneffected by the rite of baptism, 
which is unable to cure diseases of the 
body and surely incapable of reaching 
the soul. This protest against the 
doctrine that the mere sprinkling of 
water can do away with sin seems to 
have been much needed in Julian’s 
day, when baptism was often delayed 
till the death-bed, that the catechumen 
might feel no fear of living freely so 
long as he might be purified before 
death.! His indignation at so per- 

1 See Gibbon, chap. 20. The doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration is certainly to be found 
in St. Augustine, who tells (Bk. iv.), how a 


nicious a doctrine is very strongly 
expressed in the passage already al- 
luded to at the end of The Cesars, 
where he represents Jesus as standing 
and erying, in words which are a 
parody on Matt. xi. 28, “Come unto 
me all ye that are corruptors, blood- 
stained, impure, and shameless, and [ 
with this water will make you clean, 
and if again ye become subject to the 
same ills, I will give to him that 
beateth upon his breast and striketh 
his head that he shall be purified.” 

This passage will show more clearly 
than any other how far Julian was 
from recognising in the Gospels any 
power to reclaim from evil or stimu- 
late to good. He himself believed in 
the possibility of repentance and 
amendment,” as did hismaster Marcus,? 
but in the Christian scriptures he saw 
nothing which could by any possibility 
make any man better. If in one or 
two passages he quotes the authority 
of Christ against His professed fol- 
lowers, it is simply an argumentum ad 
hoc, and does not show that personally 
he felt any respect for that authority. 
When, for instance, he upbraids the 
Christians for their quarrels among 
themselves, and says that neither 
Jesus nor Paul left any rules for per- 
secution, he hastens to explain the 
latter fact by declaring that when 
Christianity was first set on foot, its 
promoters had no notion that it would 
ever spread much beyond the miserable 
little set of fanatics who had first 
received it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Julian could see nothing but simula- 
tion in the apparent virtues of the 
Christians around him, and that he 
was but too ready to believe in all the 
vices attributed to them by their ad- 
versaries. Many of the passages in 
which he inveighs against the enormi- 
ties practised by the Galileans, especi- 
ally at their love-feasts, have been 


friend of his was converted through being 
baptised while in a swoon. 

* See Letter 62, to an offending Priest. The 
concluding sentence is remarkable. 

3 Meditations, viii. 34. 
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long ago erased by some pious hand, 
without any loss, certainly, either to 
posterity or to the fame of the emperor. 
But many passages relating to the 
benevolent , 
remain to show how he was touched to 
the quick by the forced admission of 
the fact that the believers in Zeus 
Xenios were less careful of the needy 
and the stranger than were the fol- 
lowers of the crucified Galilean. 

In all matters connected with re- 
ligious worship, Julian shows himself 
strongly conservative,” and though he 
is willing to acknowledge the sub- 
stantial identity of the spiritual ob- 
jects of reverence in widely different 
places and under very diverse forms, 
he would yet have each nation keep to 
its peculiar traditional observances. 
In these matters he has the least 
fault to find with the Jews and the 
most withthe Christans. He admires 
the fidelity with which the Hebrew 
law and ritu:l are maintained. He 
tries to find traces of augury and of 
astronomy in the history of Abraham.° 
He acknowledges that he is himself 
a worshipper of the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, who is indeed 
the Supreme Lord, though worshipped 
by the Jews with a narrow national 
exclusiveness, and whose temple he had 
unsuccessfully tried to restore at 
Jerusalem. 

But the Galileans have rejected 
all the Jewish ritual and accepted 
from the Gentiles one thing at least 
the license to eat what they will and 
never to fear defilement. They refuse 
to sacrifice because, they say, God does 
not need our gifts. Does He then 
need our praises? Yet we render 
them as a mark of homage. They do 
not practise circumcision, saying that 
“circumcision is of the heart,” as if, 
forsooth, they were really separated 
from other men by superior virtue! 
They despise the images of the gods, 
and stigmatise as idolaters all those 


deeds’ of the hated sect 


1 See Fragment to a Priest and Letter 49 to 
Arsacius, 

+ bid. 

3 Gen. xv., quoted not as in our version. 
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who reverence them. But why should 
we not respect any representation of 
the gods as the child loves his father’s 
picture! The noblest images of the 
gods are the sun, moon, and stars, 
which all nations regard as divine,‘ or 
as the clearest manifestations of 
Divinity. Those which are made by 
man are inferior and perishable, yet in 
caring for them we please the gods 
who need not owr personal attention. 
And by what authority was the 
Jewish law ever annulled for the fol- 
lowers of the Jews? What right had 
Paul, that supreme charlatan, ever 
hovering between a Jewish and a uni- 
versal interpretation of his doctrines, 
to declare that “‘ Christ is the end of 
the law?” But the Galileans depart 
most decisively from both Jewish and 
Hellenic forms of worship in their 
degrading reverence for the graves of 
martyrs and dead men’s bones. Christ 
himself spoke of sepulchres with 
manifest aversion, and bade the dead 
bury their dead, and Isaiah prophesied 
against those who “ sleep in the graves 
and in the tombs that they may dream 
dreams.” ° And again, the worship of 
Christ he finds, as we have already 
seen, directly contrary to’ Jewish 
monotheism. 

We turn away from these torrents 
of fiery invective and mazes of incon- 
gruous arguments with a sense of 
weariness and regret, and a certainty 
that the labour spent upon them must 
have been in vain,—that they could 
never have convinced any man who 
had felt the power of Christian in- 
fluences, and that even when the re- 
proaches were well deserved they were 
not directed in such a manner as to 
be likely to diminish the evils com- 
plained of. Deeply interesting they 
are indeed, not however from a 
polemic but from an historical point 
of view. Gibbon sneers at the desire 
of the Abbé Bléterie that some modern 
philosophical theologian should under 


4 Fragment to a Priest, § 293, and Contra 
Chris. 

> Is, lxv. 4, differently rendered in Autho- 
rised Version. 
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take the work but imperfectly accom- 
plished by Cyril, the refutation of 
Julian’s works against the Christians. 
But the refutation of fundamental 
objections to a whole religious system 
lies far outside of the province of the 


theologian. If a religion has in it any 
element of life and of truth, if it 


presents to the soul of man a worthy 
object of devotion, a constant rule of 
life, and a confident assurance in which 
he can live and die, it can deal with 
calumnies and objections as honest 
men do with aspersions on their cha- 
racter, and simply live them down. 
Of the charges brought by Julian 
against Christianity many seem to us 
so inapplicable that it requires an effort 
of imagination to realise the fact that 
they could ever sound plausible. Others, 
we can see clearly, must have applied 
but too justly at one time, but have 
been removed through successive refor- 
mations from within. Since Julian 
wrote, Hellenism has died and come 
to life again, and in its later form 
it is no longer incompatible with the 
more central and vital parts of Chris- 
tianity. From time to time, indeed, 
one of the two great elements of 
modern civilisation — Judaism and 
Hellenism—has seemed to prevail ex- 
clusively, and then to have provoked 
a reaction which left the field to its 
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rival. But we, who have outlived 
the Hellenic Paganism of the Re- 
naissance and the Old Testament 
severity of the Puritan Reformation, 
are able, as those were not who lived 
in the fiercest of the struggle, to frame 
for ourselves a system of thought and 
life, the material of which comes, 
whether we recognise it or not, from 
the spiritual store-houses of Jews and 
Greeks alike. For this reason we are 
able to look on Julian and on his 
brave though futile efforts to set up 
a revived and purified Hellenism with 
different eyes from those of either his 
ecclesiastical opponents or his sceptical 


apologists. In the failure of the 
movement which he led and the 


triumph of the cause which he opposed, 
we see a striking example of the *‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest,” which in the 
world of ideas, as in that of physical 
life, ever follows the “struggle for 
existence.”” And the love and rever- 
ence which we cannot but feel for all 
the nobler elements of ancient civilisa- 
tion dispose us to treat tenderly the 
memory of one who was well-nigh 
their latest champion, and to regard 
with regretful admiration the work of 
the fallen hero—Julian the last of the 
Hellenes. 


ALICE GARDNER. 
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In the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers we 
read; “Dr. Johnson said to an ac- 
quaintance of mine, ‘ My other works 
are wine and water; but my Rambler 
is pure wine.’ The world now thinks 
differently.” So differently, indeed, 
does the world now think that I doubt 
whether, to one person in a thousand, 
even among those who have some ac- 
quaintance with books, the Pambler is 
anything more than a name. If we 
were to meet any one who had read it 
through, we should feel inclined to 
address him in much the same way as 
Johnson addressed Bennet Langton, 
when Clenardus’s Greek Grammar was 
mentioned—* Why, sir, who is there 
in this town who knows anything of 
Clenardus but youand me?”’ We never 
have the Rambler quoted, we never see 
it referred to. In fact, we may go so 
far as to say that we know but one 
person besides ourselves who has read 
it from the first number to the last. 
He, however, had gone through it five 
times. It was one of the very few 
books that he had been able to get 
hold of in the early struggles of a 
laborious youth, and he had read it 
and read it again with such delight, 
that whole passages, almost whole 
numbers, he said, had at one time 
been in his memory. It still retains a 
kind of reputation that is at once 
majestic and overpowering. It is a 
clarum et venerabile nomen, but its life 
and spirit are for ever fled. It is one 
of those works which, with all their 
merits, get hopelessly stranded, and 
are left high and dry far above the 
fast-rushing stream of life. It no 
longer stands the author’s own test 
for excellence of writing. “That 
book,” wrote Johnson, “is good in 
vain, which the reader throws away. 
He only is the master who keeps the 
mind in pleasing captivity ; whose 
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pages are perused with eagerness, and 
in hope of new pleasure are perused 
again ; and whose conclusion is per- 
ceived with an eye of sorrow, such as 
the traveller casts upon departing 
day.” Even at its very birth it met 
with little favour. “I have never 
been much a favourite of the public,” 
the Rambler confessed in his last num- 
ber. He had not, he continued, been 
animated by the rewards of the liberal, 
or the praises of the eminent, neither 
had the number of his friends ever 
been great. Murphy, who was likely 
to know, says that the number sold on 
each day did not amount to 500, “ Of 
course,” he adds, “ the bookseller, who 
paid the author four guineas a week, 
did not carry on a successful trade.” 
The Rambler was published every 
Tuesday and Saturday, the price of 
each copy being twopence. The book- 
seller, therefore, had not two guineas 
a number left him for his outlay and 
his profit. It was, no doubt, in the 
collected editions that his gain was 
made. Ten of these Johnson lived to 
see. ‘“ His posterity,” writes Murphy, 
borrowing, as he says, the thought 
from a French author, “ began in his 
life-time.” Each of these editions, 
according to, Hawkins, consisted of 
1,250 copies. So that Johnson saw, if 
not ‘£13,000 copies spread over Eng- 
land,” as Macaulay says, yet, at all 
events, 500 more than 12,000, while 
“separate editions were published for 
the Scotch and Irish markets.” Dr. 
Burney has recorded the growth of its 
popularity. When he went into Nor- 
folk in 1751, while it was still appear- 
ing, he found but one person who 
knew anything of it. Before he left 
Norfolk, nine years later, “the Ram- 
blers were in high favour among per- 
sons of learning and good taste. 
Others there were devoid of both, who 
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said that the hard words in it were 
used by the author to render his Dic- 
tionary indispensably necessary.” It 
was for one of the Norfolk admirers 
that Burney, the first time he called 
on Johnson, cut off, on the sly, a wisp 
of an old hearth-broom that he saw in 
the chimney-corner, and sent it, folded 
in silver paper, as ‘a token of his ad- 
mission to the habitation of this great 


”? 


man.” With what difficulty the Ram 


‘bler made its way is shown in two 


letters that passed, just after its last 
number had appeared, between Mrs. 
Carter and her friend Miss Talbot. 
One of these ladies wrote: ‘“ Indeed, 
‘tis a sad thing that such a paper 
should have met with discouragement 
from wise and learned and good people 
too, Many are the disputes it has cost 
me, and not once did I come off trium- 
phant.” To this the other replied: 
“ Many a battle have I fought, too, 
for him in the country, but with little 
success.’ How different was the 
triumphant march of the Tatler and 
the Spectator. When the Zatler came 
to an end, “ Gay wrote toa friend in 
the country that its sudden cessation 
was bewailed as some general calamity, 
and that by it the coffee-houses had 
lost more customers than they could 
hope to retain by all their other news- 
papers put together.” The circulation 
of the Spectator is variously estimated. 
It is said that the daily sale at first 
amounted to 3,000 copies, and that it 
gradually increased to 4,000 and more. 
As many as 20,000, it is stated, were 
often sold ina day. Mr. Forster, in- 
deed, says that “it must often have 
circulated before the stamp [the half- 
penny stamp, first imposed in 1712} 
30,000, which might be multiplied by 
six to give a corresponding popularity 
in our day.” 

In stamp-duty alone it was~ pay- 
ing at its close not far short each 
number of the total receipts of a num- 
ber of the Rambler. Besides this it 
had a great circulation in volumes. 
While the Rambler was scarcely 
known so near London as Norfolk, 
we are told that in Perthshire, ‘‘ when 


the gentlemen met after church on 
Sunday to discuss the news of the 
week, the Spectators were read as 
regularly as the Journal.” In judg- 
ing of the popularity of such papers 
as these, the sale of each number 
should be more attentively examined 
than their sale when they are gathered 
into volumes. When a book once gets 
its reputation for morality and piety 
tirmly established, it is largely bought 
by those who hold that a man’s 
character may be judged not only by 
the friends he has, but by the books 
he gives away. Of the 12,500 
copies of the Rambler that were sold 
in the latter half of last century, how 
many, we may ask, were bought by 
one person in the intention that they 
should be read not by himself, but by 
another? The greatest compliment, 
it has been said, that can be paid to 
an author, is to quote him. This isa 
compliment that has been as com- 
monly paid to the Spectator as it has 
been denied to the Rambler. Yet if 
he has been but little quoted, he can 
boast at all events that one of the 
first writers of his time owes him a 
large debt. As Goldsmith acknow- 
ledged, the character of Croaker in 
The Goodnatured Man is borrowed 
from “Suspirius.” We have thought 
it very likely that Mrs. Hardcastle’s 
famous drive over Crackskull Common 
was suggested by the Rambler, No. 
34. In it a young gentleman describes 
a lady’s terrors on a coach-journey— 
“Our whole conversation passed in 
dangers, and cares, and fears, and 
consolations, and stories of ladies 
dragged in the mire, forced to spend 
all the night on a heath, drowned in 
rivers, or burnt with lightning. . . 

We had now a new scene of terror, 
every man we saw was a robber, and 
we were ordered sometimes to drive 
hard lest a traveller whom we saw 
behind should overtake us ; and some- 
times to stop, lest we should come up 
to him who was passing before us. 
She alarmed many an honest man by 
begging him to spare her life as 
he passed by the coach.” Dickens 
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also in his Odd Curiosity Shop is, we 
are inclined to think, indebted at 
second hand to Johnson. He says 
that the beautiful thought of Nell’s 
grandfather wandering about after her 
death, as if looking for her, he owes 
to Rogers’s lines :— 
** And long thou mightst have seen 

An old man wandering as in quest of some- 


thing, 
suaditine he could not find—he knew not 
what.” 


Had not Rogers borrowed not only the 
thought, but almost the very turn of 
the lines, from Johnson’s “ Allegorical 
History of Rest and Labour,” “ his 
favourite composition among all that 
the Rambler contuins,” if we may 
trust Mrs. Piozzi? There he tells how 
“nothing was seen on every side 
but multitudes wandering about they 
knew not whither, in quest they knew 
not of what.” 

There are other causes besides the 
natural difference between Addison 
and Johnson that rendered the 
Rambler so much less a_ general 
favourite than the Spectator. Even 
this difference, great though it un- 
doubtedly was, perhaps, was not so 
yreat as any one who has not some- 
what carefully studied the two men 
might imagine. The light side of 
Johnson’s character is not sufficiently 
brought out in  Boswell’s work. 
* Johnson,” wrote Murphy, who had 
made his acquaintance two years after 
the Rambler ceased, and who knew 
him well, “Johnson had a fund of 
humour, but he did not know it.” In 
another passage the same 
says :—‘‘ He was surprised to be told, 
but it is certainly true, that, with 
great powers of mind, wit and humour 
were his shining talents.” Miss 
Burney, who only saw him in his old 
age, recorded in her Diary: “Dr. 
Johnson has more fun and comical 
humour and love of nonsense about 
him than almost anybody I ever 
saw.” To this humour, for more 
reasons than one, Johnson gave but 
little play in his Rambler. The cir- 
cumstances in which he wrote were 


writer 
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not such as to fit a man “to write, 
converse, and live with ease.” Addi- 
son was caressed by the great, he was 
in the enjoyment of an ample pension, 
he held a lucrative office, and was 
fairly on the way that leads towards 
a secretaryship of state. Among his 
friends, he reckoned not only the wits, 
but wits who were wealthy. John- 
son was overwhelmed with work, with 
poverty, with a diseased body, and 
with the shadow of a great sorrow 
that the failing health of his wife 


cast before him on his path. It is 
indeed astonishing that the man 


who, single-handed, was writing our 
great English Dictionary, “the un- 
happy lexicographer,” the “harmless 
drudge,” who year after year was 
“ bearing burdens with dull patience, 
and beating the track of the alphabet 
with sluggish resolution,” should at 
the same time write two hundred 
essays, each of which he was bound 
to produce on its stated day. In 
length, each Rambler is about equal 
to a column and a quarter of the 
leading articles of the 7imes, and two 
of these, we have said, he wrote each 
week. Addison, with Steele for his 
lieutenant, was strongly supported 
indeed. He had, moreover, as every 
one knows, other auxiliaries. “To 
attempt a single paper was no terrify 
ing labour ; many pieces were offered, 
and many were received.” 

Moreover, as Murphy points out, 
“he was not bound to publish on 
stated days; he cculd watch the ebb 
and flow of his genius, and send his 
paper to the press when his own taste 
was satisfied. Johnson’s case was very 
different ; he wrote singly and alone.” 
Of the 208 Ramblers 203 were by his 
hand; while of the 555 Spectators, 
Addison wrote 240. Each Ramébler, 
however, was longer by a good deal 
than each Spectator. On the average, 
Johnson wrote, we estimate, about 
thirty-four more lines a week than 
Addison. Boswell accounts for the 


occasional compositions very different 
from lexicography, in which Johnson 
exerted his talents while he was en- 
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gaged on his Dictionary, by saying 
that his “enlarged and lively mind 
could not be satisfied witout more 
diversity of employment.’’ He for- 
gets that Johnson was not willing to 
allow that there is any pleasure in 
writing, though there might, he said, 
he pleasure from writing after it was 
over, if a man had written well. He 
wrote, we may be sure, because he 
needed the money. Much of his life, 
as he said in the preface to his great 
work, had been spent in provision for 
the day that was passing over him. 
He was allowed by the booksellers to 
draw on them, as the work went on. 
But his clear profit, during the long 
years that he was thus “tugging at 
the oar,” could not, we estimate, have 
amounted to much more than two 
pounds, or, at the most, to two pounds 
ten shillings a week. His wife, in her 
last illness, to use his own words, 
‘* passed through many montis of lan- 
guor, weakness, and decay.” She re- 
quired, or thought she required, country 
air and nice living. Money was 
needed, and money was no longer 
showered, as it had been in the golden 
days of Queen Anne, on the wise, the 
witty, and the learned. The Diction- 
ary, as he told the world, had “been 
written “amidst inconvenience and 
destruction, in sickness and in sorrow.” 
To the ruinous task to which for two 
years he bound himself, he had often, 
as the stated day came round, “to 
bring an attention dissipated, a memory 
embarrassed, an imagination over- 
whelmed, a mind distracted with 
anxieties, a body languishing with 
disease.” He was a man little given 
to bewailing his lot. But it is words 
such as these that the Rambler uses in 
bidding his readers farewell. 

While his life at home was so sad a 
one, he was not brought up with the 
consciousness of success abroad. If 
he did not, as he says, feel much de- 
jection from his Rambler's want of 
popularity, neither on the other hand 
was he sustained by that elation of 
spirits which fame gives, and which, 
in its turn, inspires the happy author 





towards still higher fame. He wa-, 
perhaps, the proudest man of his time. 
The proudest piece of writing of which 
we know is his preface to the Lnglis/ 
Dictionary. Mr. Carlyle is wrong 
when he writes, “To Johnson, as 
to a healthy-minded man, the fan- 
tastic article sold or given under the 
title of Fame, had little or no value 
but its intrinsic one. He prized it as 
the means of getting him employment 
and good wages, scarcely as anything 
more.” He forgets how Johnson once 
exclaimed toa party of his friends, with 
a sudden air of exultation, “ Oh, gentle- 
men, I must tell you a very great 
thing. The Emperor of Russia has 
ordered the Rambler to be translated 
into the Russian language ; so I shall 
be read on the banks of the Wolga.” 

In the Rambler itself, he writes of 
“fame, which no man, however high 
or mean, however wise or ignorant, 
was yet able to despise.’’ He had 
no mind that his name should be 
among those that, in his own fine 
words, “are swept away by time 
among the refuse of fame.” It was 
under discouragement, therefore, as 
well as in sickness and in sorrow, that 
much of his work was done. When 
the sale of his paper was so slack, he 
may possibly have flattered himself 
with hopes of posterity—posterity 
which, as he says, is always the 
author’s favourite. But least of all 
men was he likely to deceive himself 
about the judgment of the world, or 
to expect that what one generation 
receives with indifference the next 
generation will welcome with shouts 
of applause. 

He had not, it is true, gone the way 
to win popularity. “If,” he writes, 
“T have not been distinguished by the 
distributors of literary honour, I have 
seldom descended to the arts by which 
fame is obtained... . I have never 
complied with temporary curiosity, nor 
enabled my readers to discuss the 
topic of the day. I have rarely ex- 
emplified my assertion by living cha- 
racters ; in my papers no man could 
look for censure of his enemies, or 
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praises of himself; and they were 
only expected to peruse them, whose 
passions left them leisure for abstracted 
truth, and whom virtue could please 
by its ended dignity.” He began the 
Rambler by offering up a solemn prayer 
that in this undertaking God’s Holy 
Spirit might not be withheld from him, 
and he ended it by the well-grounded 
hope that he might be “numbered 
among the writers who have given 
ardour to virtue and confidence to 
truth.” 

There were many among his readers 
who complained that his tone was too 
serious, and that among so much sober 
and even solemn writing there were 
far too few pieces lightly written. 
The judicious reader of the present 
day would, we believe, judge differ- 
ently, and would not unwillingly see 
many of the more familiar papers 
expunged. Had Johnson given free 
play to his humour, had he described 
those strange scenes through which 
in his poverty he had passed, and 
that almost endless variety of char- 
acter which he had known, we should 
have had a work that might perhaps 
have rivalled the Spectator. But, if 
he could have done this at any time of 
his life, he certainly could not in these 
days of labour and sickness and sor- 
row. He looked upon the world as a 
stage, where the part that he must 
play was asad one, “Every period 
of life,” he wrote, “is obliged to 
borrow its happiness from the time 
to come. In youth we have nothing 
past to entertain us, and in age we 
derive little from retrospect but hope- 
less sorrow. Yet the future likewise 
has its limits, which the imagination 
dreads to approach, but which we see 
to be not far distant.’”” In another 
passage, when contrasting the hopes of 
the young with the disappointments of 
the old, he says: “The miseries of 
life would be increased beyond all 
human power of endurance if we were 
to enter the world with the same 


opinions as we carry from them.” The 
feelings that strongly hold a man 
are those which he best expresses, 
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and therefore the Rambler is at his 
greatest when he is most overwhelmed 
with a sense of the sorrows of life, 
and of the duties which in the midst 
of these sorrows must still be man- 
fully discharged. He has surveyed 
‘« the mighty heap of human calamity,” 
and he has felt only too sorely how 
“the armies of pain send their arms 
against us on every side.” He knows 
“the miseries which urge impatience 
to call on death.” Sorrow, the great- 
est sorrow of all, he sees day by day 
coming nearer to him—that sorrow 
which he defines as “an incessant 
wish that something were otherwise 
than it has been.” He is overwhelmed 
by a sense of the shortness of life, and 
by the terrors of what may await him 
in another world. He considers that 
he may be “ suspended over the abyss 
of eternal perdition only by the thread 
of life, which must soon part by its 
own weakness, and which the wing of 
every minute may divide.” He knows 
“that the schemes of man are quickly 
at an end, and that we must soon lie 
down in the grave with the forgotten 
multitudes of former ages, and yield 
our places to others, who, like us, 
shall be driven a while by hope or 
fear about the surface of the earth, 
and then, like us, be lost in the shades 
of death.” Yet it is idle to complain. 
“The calamities of life are calls to 
labour.” We must not “ purchase ease 
with guilt.” We must not “think 
ourselves too soon entitled to the 
mournful privileges of irresistible 
misery.” Sufferings greater than any 
that have befallen us have been borne 
with the utmost constancy. Virtue, 
he holds, can stand its ground as long 
as life, and a soul well principled 
will be separated sooner than sub- 
dued. Then, too, we must remember 
that, as the Roman moralist has 
taught us, “to escape misfortune is 
to want instruction, and that to live 
at ease is to live in ignorance.” Yet 
we need not altogether refuse ourselves 
the comfort that comes from pity. 
“Though it must be allowed that he 
suffers most like a hero that hides 
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his grief in silence, yet it cannot be 
denied that he who complains acts 
like a man, like a social being, who 


looks for help from his _ fellow- 
creatures.”’ Still, our tale of sorrow 


is ofttimes not believed. We must 
not fail to reckon upon “the incre- 
dulity of those to whom we recount 
our sufferings,” neither must we for- 
get “that those who do not feel pain 
seldom think that it is felt.” So 
unlike are our natures, so different 
are our thoughts, so far apart are our 
modes of life, that “the griefs and 
cares of one part of mankind seem to 
the other hypocrisy, folly, and affecta- 
tion. Every class of life has its cant! 
of lamentation, which is understood 
or regarded by none but themselves ; 
and every part of life has its uneasi- 
nesses, which those who do not feel 
them will not commiserate.” 

For man thus stricken with sadness, 
thus “ prest by the load of life,” even 
had nature otherwise favoured him to 
the full, it would have been impossible, 
as we have already said, to write with 
that easy playfulness which so delights 
us in Addison, But Johnson, if we 
mistake not, wantonly put shackles on 
himself. When his Jrene was brought 
on to the stage, he laid aside his plain 
garb, and showed himself in a scarlet 
waistcoat, with rich gold lace, and a 
gold-laced hat, ‘‘from the fancy that, 
as a dramatic author, his dress should 
be more gay than what he ordinarily 
wore.” In like manner, when he came 
before the world as a moralist, he 
deliberately chose, we are convinced, 
a more laboured style. Malone, 
writing in the year 1783, says that he 
imagines “there are three periods or 
epochs in his style. At first he was 
certainly simpler than afterwards. 
Between the years 1750 and 1758 his 
style was, I think, in its hardest and 
most laboured state. Of late it is 
evidently improved.’’ Macaulay traces 


1 Johnson uses “cant” in two senses — 
either as ‘‘a whining pretension to goodness, 
in formal and affected terms,” or—it is in this 
sense that he uses it here—as ‘‘a barbarous 
jargon,” ‘‘ slang,” as we should now say. 
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this improvement to the fact that in 
his latter years “he had written little 
and had talked much.’’ He does not 
recognise however this middle style, 
but compares the Life of Savage, which 
was written in 1744, with the remain- 
ing Lives of the Poets, which appeared 
five and thirty years later. In these 
his mannerism, he says, “was less 
perceptible than formerly; and his 
dictum frequently had a colloquial 
ease which it had formerly wanted. 
The improvement,” he continued, “may 
be discerned by a skilful critic in the 
Journey to the Hebrides, and in the 
Lives of the Poets is so obvious that it 
cannot escape the notice of the most 
careless reader.” Though in the Lives 
Johnson’s style is undoubtedly at its 
best, yet Malone and Macaulay lay 
too much stress on the changes that 
were caused by an advance in years, 
or by a mere difference in the mode 
of living. Macaulay, in the instance 
that he gives, does not see, or at all 
events does not let his readersg see, 
that the cause which he assigns is 
too small for the effect. The last page 
of the journey was corrected late in 
the autumn. of 1774. The Lives were 
begun in the summer of 1777. The 
improvement that he indicates is 
evidently a striking one; for that 
which could only be discussed at the 
beginning of the period by a skilful 
critic, cannot, he says, at the end of 
the period escape the notice of the 
most careless reader. Even if this 
abstinence from composition had been 
complete—and complete it was not— 
if the pen had been idle, and the ink 
in the inkstand had been dried up, 
could so great an advance have been 
made in less than three years by a 
man who had reached the age of sixty- 
five? Johnson grew in knowledge as 
he grew in years, but an old man’s 
style does not make either great or 
rapid changes. At three score and 
five we may say, as Adam said of 
fourscore, “ it is too late a week.” 
Both these critics leave too much 
out of account the subjects on which, 
in each case, he wrote; for with his 
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subjects his style certainly varied. 
Scarcely less, perhaps, did it vary with 
the importance that each subject had 
in his own eves. When he began the 
Lives he meant only to write “ pre- 
faces to each poet, of no more than a 
few pages.” Such brief biographies 
he had frequently written in his 
vounger days. But in writing an 
account of a journey to the wilds of 
Scotland he was appearing in a new 
character. The hostility which he was 
supposed to entertain against the 
Scotch was certain to lay him open to 
unfriendly criticism. He must put 
forth therefore all his strength. More- 
over, he knew that from him would be 
expected thoughts on national man- 
ners, and reflections raised by what he 
had seen. For the depth of observation 
on life and manners, and for the 
elegance of narrative, says Murphy, 
his book was extolled. That he ex- 
pected to be widely read is clear ; 
for he complained that the work 
had not had a great sale, though 
4,000 copies. it is said, were sold in 
the first week. He had, therefore, 
from the first chosen what we may 
call his big style, and had put on his 
searlet waistcoat and his gold-laced 
hat before he sat down to write. 
sefore even he went to the Hebrides 
there was no want of colloquial ease 
in his letters. How playfully, when 
he was staying at Ashburne, did he 
write about the great bull, the pride of 
Dr. Taylor, the rector. ‘IT have seen 
the great bull: and very great he is. 
I have seen likewise his heir apparent, 
who promises to inherit all the bulk 
and all the virtues of his sire. I have 
seen the man who offered an hundred 
guineas for the young bull, while he 
was yet little better than a calf.” 

A vear later he writes :—*‘ There has 
been a man here to-day to take a farm. 
After some talk he went to see the 
bull, and said that he had seen a 
bigger. Do you think he is likely to 
get the farm?” Fifteen months later 
he has not forgotten either the great 
bull or the man. “Our bulls and 


cows are all well; but we yet hate 
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the man that had seen a bigger bull.” 
How lively, too, is the. passage in 
which, sixteen years earlier than the 
publication of the Journey, he de- 
scribed in a letter to Langton the 
representation of Dodsley’s Cleone. 
This tragedy, that contained, he was 
afraid, more blood than brains, had 
been refused by Garrick, and had 
been brought out at the rival house. 
“The two Wartons,” he writes, “ just 
looked into the town, and were taken 
to see Cleone, where, David [Garrick] 
says, they were starved for want of 
company to keep them warm. David 
and Doddy [Dodsley] have had a new 
quarrel, and, I think, cannot con- 
veniently quarrel any more. Cleone 
was well acted by all its characters, 
but Bellamy left nothing to be desired. 
I went the first night, and supported 
it as well as I might ; for Doddy, you 
know, is my patron, and I would not 
desert him. The play was very well 
received. Doddy, after the danger 
was over, went every night to the 
stage-side and cried at the distress 
of poor Cleone.” 

It is not merely in letters that he 
showed a lighter style. Throughout 
it will, as a general rule, be found 
that in narrative his language is 
simpler and his sentences are less 
involved; but that, when he becomes 
didactic, then his words grow bigger 
and his sentences become more la- 
boured. Jt is beyond all doubt that 
in the Lives of the Poets his style is 
at its best. It had certainly im- 
proved during the many years in which 
his pen had lain well-nigh idle. 
Yet we are equally certain that had 
he written the Rambler when he was 
on the threshold of threescore and ten, 
his diction would have had but little 
of that colloquial ease which Macaulay 
praises in the Lives; and had he 
written the Lives in his middle period, 
they would have been very far from 
showing all that mannerism which the 
same critic assigns to his constant 
habit of elaborate composition. Let 
any one compare his Life of Sir 
Francis Drake and his Parliamentary 
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Debates, which were written at the 
same period of his life, and he will see 
at once that even in his early manhood 
he was the master of two widely- 
different styles. 

Though to the reader of our time 
the perusal of the Rambler would 
seem a heavy task, yet should he go 
through with it, he will find that it 
grows lighter the further he advances, 
and that the mannerism becomes less 
displeasing the more he is accustomed 
to it. Even though the style is on 
the whole bad, he will have some 
pleasure in tracing wherein it is that 
lies the really admirable perfection of 
a bad style. Moreover, he will be 
rewarded by coming upon sentences 
as striking in their vigour of expres- 
sion as they are powerful in thought ; 
while on many a page will he find 
that “homely wisdom” with which 
Johnson was more amply endowed, 
as Macaulay writes, “than any writer 
since the time of Swift.” We are 
sometimes startled by what he says, 
but the shock that he gives us soon 
loses itself in meditations upon the 
truthfulness or falsity of what he 
asserts. Thus, after describing the 
peculiarities which different occupa- 
tions give to the mind or the body, 
he writes :—“ These peculiarities have 
been of great use in the general hos- 
tility which every part of mankind 
exercises against the rest to furnish 
insults and sarecasms.” In another 
paper he enlarges on this dreadful 
hostility. ‘We are,” he says, “ by 
our occupations, education, and habits 
of life, divided almost into different 
species, which regard one another, for 
the most part, with scorn and ma- 
lignity. Each of these classes of the 
human race has desires, fears, and 
conversation, vexations and merri- 
ment, peculiar to itself ; cares which 
another cannot feel; pleasures which 
he cannot partake ; and modes of ex- 
pressing every sensation which he 
cannot understand.” It is not Swift, 
but Johnson, who thus writes. Is 
this all, we sorrowfully ask, that the 

t Christian moralist can say for 
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the world, after it had for so many 
an age been professing to follow the 
teaching of One who was to bring 
peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men? Johnson was least of all men 
a cynic. Few men felt so deeply as 
he did for his fellows. He felt for 
them singly, and he felt for them as 
a whole. He loved the poor, says 
Mrs. Piozzi, as she had never yet seen 
any one else do. ‘ He would in the 
days of his poverty, as he returned to 
his lodgings late at night, put pennies 
into the hands of the children whom 
he saw asleep on thresholds and stalls, 
that they might have wherewith to 
buy a breakfast.” But his tenderness 
was not limited in itsrange. It went 
beyond this man and that, and took 
in classes and nations. In the Rambler 
he writes of “the great republic of 
humanity,” “the universal league of 
social beings.” We seem to catch a 
far-off sound of Mr. Tennyson’s famous 
line— 


“* In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” 


“Tt is not easy,” he says in one 
fine passage, “to commit more atro- 
cious treason against the great republic 
of humanity, than by falsifying its 
records and misguiding its decrees.” 
In another equally fine passage, he 
likens those who would corrupt the 
innocence of youth to shipwreckers, 
who “ought to be destroyed by a 
general insurrection of all social 
beings.” As a set-off against the 
stern and harsh judgment which he in 
the Rambler passed on mankind, we 
have the statement that he made 
nearly thirty years later, when he 
owned that “from experience he had 
found mankind more disposed to 
cheat than he had any notion of ; but 
more disposed to do one «nother good 
than he had conceived.” 

With what rigour does he write 
against that dull morality which 
would reduce curiosity to a vice, and a 
petty vice too. Curiosity, he says, is 
one of the permanent and certain 
characteristics of a vigorous intellect. 

F F 
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It is the thirst of the soul. In a 
vision he recognises her as his long- 
lived protectress, and he sees her 
acknowledged by truth as among the 
most faithful of her followers. She 
multiplies the inlets to happiness, and 
in great and generous minds she is the 
first passion and the last. Again, 
how much does he go against the com- 
mon notion when he maintains that 
in youth “diffidence is found the in- 
separable associate of understanding ”’ ; 
and when he asserts that a young man 
who is always suspicious of the motives 
of others, and who believes that no 
one has any real tenderness but for 
himself, is “‘a wretch incapable of 
generosity or benevolence; a villain 
early completed beyond the need of 
common opportunities and gradual 
temptations.” 

[t would ‘be easy to string together 
a long line of sentences, each of which 
might well form the subject of an 
essay. Who can forbear to pause and 
think when he comes across truths 
such as these ?—“The rich and the 
powerful live in a perpetual masquer- 
ade, in which all about them wear 
borrowed characters.” “ A man guilty 
of poverty easily believes himself sus- 
pected.” ‘Cowardice encroaches fast 
upon such as spend their lives in the 
company of persons higher than them- 
selves.” “It is dangerous for mean 
minds to venture themselves within 
the sphere of greatness.” “Though 
greatness has sometimes sheltered 
guilt, it can afford no protection to 
ignorance or dulness.” ‘The lady 
maintains the dignity of her own per- 
formances with all the firmness of 
stupidity accustomed to be flattered.” 
“Most men are unwilling to be 
taught.” “ Love of life is necessary 
to a vigorous prosecution of any un- 
taking.” “It is happier to be some- 
times cheated than not to trust.” 
“There are minds so impatient of 
inferiority that their gratitude is : 
species of revenge.” “ Unnecessarily 
to obtrude unpleasing ideas is a species 
of oppression.” ‘ We love to over- 
look the boundaries which we do not 
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wish to pass.” ‘Men may be gener- 
ally observed to grow less tender as 
they advance in age.” ‘No man 
hates him at whom he can laugh.” 
“The future is purchased by the pre- 
sent.” 

With what force does he check idle 
longings after fame. “The utmost 
which we can reasonably hope or fear 
is to fill a vacant hour with prattle 
and be forgotten.” Even though we 
have great merit, yet our merit “may 
pass without notice, huddled in the 
variety of things, and thrown into the 
general miscellany of life.” For re- 
nown there is not, and there cannot 
be, room enough. Fame crowds out 
fame. ‘ Names which hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents, shrink 
at last into cloisters or colleges.” He 
never learnt, as he tells us Pope soon 
did, “the cant of an author.” He 
was too much of a critic himself “to 
treat critics with contempt.” Yet 
with what fierce anger does he 
fall on those “who make it their 
amusement to hinder the reception of 
every work of learning or genius; 
men who stand as sentinels in the 
avenues of fame, and value themselves 
upon giving ignorance and envy the 
first notice of a prey.” With what 
humour does he hit off the rich man, 
who was intending to return to the 
town which he had left as a poor lad, 
there to enjoy all the triumph of his 
suecess! ‘The acclamations of the 
populace I purposed to reward with six 
hogsheads of ale and a roasted ox, and 
then recommend them to return to their 
work.” How patronising benevolence 
is here hit off at a stroke! 

When he tells us that he is “some- 
times inclined to imagine that, casual 
calamities excepted, there might, by 
universal prudence, be procured a 
universal exemption from want,” we 
see, as it were, the speculations of 
Malthus, and of the modern school of 
economists and poor-law reformers 
opening out before us. In that ad- 


mirable Rambler, entitled, “The Ne 
cessity of Proportioning Punishments 
to Crimes,” he traced the path which 
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Bentham and Romilly, and a host of 
other philanthropists, have since trod- 
den into a highway of mercy and 
justice. He describes those dreadful 
days, “when the prisons of this city 
are emptied into the grave ;” when 
people “crowd in thousands to the 
legal massacre, and look with careless- 
ness, perhaps with triumph, on the 
utmost exacerbations of human 
misery.” He shows how, as new 
kinds of fraud arise, the attempt is at 
once made in each case to suppress it 
with death ; while the thieves again, 
in their turn, strike out new methods 
of roguery. “The law then renews 
the pursuit in the heat of anger, and 
overtakes the offender again with 
death.” Thus for great and petty 
crimes alike there is at length but one 
punishment, and that the most ter- 
rible of all. Yet “all but murderers 
have, at their last hour, the common 
sensations of mankind pleading in 
their favour. They who would rejoice 
at the correction of a thief, are yet 
shocked at the thought of destroying 
him. His crime shrinks to nothing 
compared with his misery; and 
severity defeats itself by exciting 
pity.” 

“The pious, the tender, and the 
just will always scruple to concur 
with the community in an act which 
their private judgment cannot ap- 
prove... . Rigorous laws produce 
total impunity. . . . All laws against 
wickedness are ineffectual unless some 
will inform, and some will prosecute ; 
but till we mitigate the penalties for 
mere violations of property, informa- 
tion will always be hated, and prose- 
cution dreaded.” 
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“T believe,” he continues, “every 
thief will confess that he has been 
more than once seized and dismissed. 
. . » Multitudes will be suffered to 
advance from crime to crime, till they 
deserve death, because, if they had 
been sooner prosecuted, they would 
have suffered death before they de. 
served it.”” Whereas, “if those whom 
the wisdom of our laws has condemned 
to die had been detected in their 
rudiments of robbery, they might, by 
proper discipline and useful labour, 
have been disentangled from their 
habits; they might have escaped all 
the temptation to subsequent crimes, 
and passed their days in reparation 
and penitence.” More than sixty 
years after Johnson thus lifted up his 
voice against “this periodical havock 
of our fellow-creatures,” Romilly 
was trying, and, it long seemed, try- 
ing in vain, to convince the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, 
the king’s sons, archbishops, and 
bishops, that a poor wretch who had 
stolen goods to the amount of five 
shillings privately from a shop had 
done nothing worthy of death. 

We should have liked to give in- 
stances of what Macaulay so well de- 
scribes as “the solemn yet pleasing 
humour of some of the lighter papers.” 
We should have liked, moreover, to 
consider some of the peculiarities of 
language and of style. But our 
space is atanend. We can only give 
utterance to the hope that the atten- 
tion of many a reader may be roused 
to what the Rambler has left behind 
him—those memorials, to use his own 
beautiful words, of lonely wisdom and 
silent dignity. 
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SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MADAME MOHL, 


In the year 1850, my father and 
mother and I were at Turin, where we 
saw a great deal of the Marchesa 
Costanza Arconati, an old friend of 
our family. One day she said to us 
that she must make us acquainted with 
Madame Mohl. We had no particular 
desire to know her ; we had heard of 
her, probably from some very stupid 
person, as a sort of blue-stocking. I 
can still hear the tone in which 
Madame Arconati rejoined, “ Elle n’est 
pas du tout pédante! ” 

On our return through Paris in 1851, 
we accordingly made M. and Madame 
Mohl’s acquaintance. “ Your father 
did not care about me at all at first,” 
she has often said to me laughingly ; 
“it took him some time to discover 
my merits.” They soon, however, be- 
came firm friends, and she came to see 
us in London for the first time during 
the Great Exhibition. 

In Paris, which we visited every 
year, she was our mainstay. When 
we first arrived she would ask us 
whom we particularly desired to 
see, and whether we knew them 
already or not she was sure to get 
them to meet us. She was a very 
early riser, and would often tap at the 
door of our apartment between nine 
and ten o'clock, and sit down and talk 
to us while we were at breakfast. 
Hers was real conversation, not 
preaching. It was spontaneous, full 
of fun and grace of expression. She 
spoke French and English with the 
fluency and accent of a native, yet 
with the care and originality of a 
foreigner. (My authority for saying 
this of her French was Alexis de 
Tocqueville.) When there was no 
word in either language exactly to fit 
her thoughts she would coin one for 
the occasion. She had much of the 
phraseology of the last century, but 


none of its coarseness, for she had an 
essentially delicate and refined nature. 
Although a great reader she had, as 
Madame Arconati said, not an atom 
of dogmatism or pedantry. She had 
no airs of superiority of any kind. 
The next year she came to stay with 
us; as an inmate she gave no trouble, 
she never put out the household in 
any way, and her punctuality was 
unfailing. She would take pains to 
be agreeable to the stupidest and 
most insignificant person who happened 
to look in. She never snubbed or 
neglected any one in our house, not 
even very young ladies, although she 
would sometimes say, if she chanced 
to sit near one, “ My dear, I felt so 
ashamed of not being a young man.” 

Although she was so fond of society, 
and talked so much and so easily, a 
certain amount of solitude was abso- 
lutely necessary to her. She would 
come home from a round of visits 
looking fagged, with her hair all out 
of curl, and throw herself into an 
arm-chair exclaiming, “I am as tired 
as fifty dogs,” and then take up what 
she called a nourishing book (an 
epithet of high praise which she also 
applied to persons), and retire to her 
room for a couple of hours, whence 
she would emerge at dinner time, 
fresh, brilliant, with her curls and her 
mind quite crisp; the life and soul of 
the company. 

When in society she disliked téte-a- 
tétes, and thought them very ill-bred. 
She liked a little circle in which the 
ball of conversation is tossed from 
one to the other. She thought it 
more exciting and less fatiguing than 
if the company split up in the English 
fashion into duets. She never could 


understand the pleasure that English 
people find in standing and saying 
three words to each other at evening 
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parties, 
three to sit by her and talk quietly, 
but she said they seemed in a sort of 
feverish fidget as if expecting some 


She would try to get two or 


wonderful sight, and incapable of 
paying attention. She greatly enjoyed 
a real téte-d-téte with a friend when 
there was no distracting company 
present, and would readily unlock the 
stores of her memory, and pour out 
the results of her long and varied 
experience, 

Although her opinions on people 
and things were extraordinarily 
tolerant and unconventional, she yet 
had a fine sense of moral recti- 
tude and high principle which made 
her a perfectly safe friend for 
young people. I never heard her 
say a word or utter a sentiment which 
I should shrink from recording here 
could I only recollect it. Conversation 
is unfortunately as ephemeral as acting 
or singing. My father recorded a 
great deal of hers in his journals, but 
as she herself says of Madame 
Récamier, “such recollections have 
much the same effect on those who 
knew her that a hortus siccus of 
tropical flowers would have on a 
traveller just returned from seeing 
them in their native country.” Still 
such as they are they are valuable, 
for although so light and full of 
fancy there was solid matter in her 
conversation ; it was not mere froth ; 
she had thought much and read much, 
besides having always lived in the 
intimacy of the most brilliant and 
remarkable men and women of her 
time. Her early youth was spent in 
the last palmy days of Parisian 
society, before luxury and crowds took 
the place of the quiet société intime 
in which rank and wealth were almost 
immaterial. 

Her maiden name was Mary 
Clarke. I believe her father’s family 
to have been of Irish extraction. Her 
grandfather, Andrew Clarke, forsook 
his wife and family to follow the 
fortunes of the Stuarts. On the 
other hand, an ancestor of her 
mother’s, a Hay of Hope in Scotland, 
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fought for William III. at the Battle 
of the Boyne, and the sword that he 
used on that occasion was carefully 
preserved by Madame Mohl. Her 
maternal grandfather, Captain David 
Hay, died comparatively early ; his 
widow attained a very advanced age, 
and always lived with their only child, 
who married Mr. Clarke. Mrs. Hay 
was a remarkable woman; she had 
lived in the best Edinburgh society, 
and was intimate with Hume and his 
contemporaries, Mary was the young- 
est of three children: one, a boy, 
died in infancy; the other, Eleanor, 
was seven years older than her sister. 
She represented the Scotch element, 
and was quiet, beautiful, dignified, and 
very Low Church. She remembered 
to have seen Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette at mass in the chapel of 
the Tuileries after their flight to 
Varennes. One of Mary’s earliest re- 
collections was seeing the allies enter 
Paris in 1815, which she did from the 
back of a trooper’s horse. Eleanor was 
married to Mr. Frewen Turner, of Cold 
Overton, Leicestershire, in 1808. Mrs. 
Clarke’s constitution could not stand 
the English climate. She lived almost 
constantly in France; and although 
a Protestant, she put her daughter for 
a short time to school in a convent. 
Mary was a spoilt child and a great 
pet. She has often told me that she 
owed her unfailing spirits to her 
having never been snubbed by her 
mother. After Mrs. Frewen Turner’s 
marriage Mrs. Clarke thought it ad- 
visable for Mary to pay her sister 
long visits to England ; but although 
she was very fond of Eleanor, 
Madame Mohl has often told me 
that she always hailed with delight 
her return to her mother, to whom she 
was passionately attached, and who 
allowed her the most entire freedom. 
She was long enough, however, in 
England to catch a glimpse of the old 
society, and stayed often with Miss 
Benger, who received on the old- 
fashioned easy terms most of the dis- 
tinguished people of herday. She also 
knew Miss Lydia White. She had 
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always longed to see Mdme. de Staél, 
and on one of these visits she heard 
that the great authoress was staying 
at a hotel in London. So she resolved 
to see ker, but she had no introduction, 
and Madame de Stail was not easily 
approached. It was thus that she told 
us how she accomplished her object :— 

“My dear, I happened to have a 
little money in my pocket, so slipped 
out of the house, called a coach, and 
ordered the man to drive me to the 
hotel ” (she was not clear as to where it 
was). “I had heard that Madame de 
Staél was looking out for a governess, 
and I resolved to offer myself. I was 
shown in ; Madame de Staél was there 
and the brattikin (a little boy). She 
was trés grande dame, very courteous, 
asked me to sit down, said I looked 
very young, and proceeded to ask me 
my capabilities. I agreed to every- 
thing, for I wanted to have a little 
talk with her. Of course I couldn’t 
have taught him at all, I could never 
have been bothered with him. So at 
last she repeated that I was too young, 
and bowed me out. This was the only 
time I saw Madame de Staél, and | 
never told anybody when I got 
home.” 

Mrs. Clarke’s head-quarters were in 
Paris. She and her mother had ex- 
cellent introductions from Edinburgh 
friends. Mrs. Clarke was known as a 
person of very advanced opinions, and 
her acquaintance was sought by the 
members of “ La Jeune France.” One 
of their greatest friends was M. 
Fauriel, who played an important part 
in Miss Clarke’s life. His name is 
little known in England, but on the 
Continent he was considered a very 
great savant.' He was very intimate 

1 Claude Fauriel was born at St. Etienne in 
1772. He served in the army for a few years, 
then became secretary to General Dugommier, 
and was afterwards attached to the staff of 
Fouché. But he soon embraced a literary 
career. He settled in Paris, where he became 
acquainted with the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Société d’Auteuil. He knew a 
great many languages and translated several 
foreign works. In 1824 he published Les 


Chants populaires de la Gréce moderne. In 
1834 he was appointed lecturer on foreign 
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with Madame Récamier, and he was 
always praising his English friends to 
her. So she asked to be introduced to 
them. They lived at that time in the 
Rue Bonaparte, but they had a squab- 
ble with their landlord, and Madame 
Récamier urged them in consequence to 
take part of her apartments in the 
Abbaye-au-Bois, where they remained 
for seven years. 

“The Abbaye was a large old build- 
ing, with a courtyard, closed on the 
street by a high iron grate surmounted 
by a cross. Through this grate you 
see the square court, and opposite to 
it the entrance door of the chapel and 
another small door, which is the 
entrance to the parloir. Various 
staircases ascend from this yard con- 
ducting to apartments inhabited by 
retired ladies.” * It was in this con- 
vent that Madame Récamier held her 
court from the year 1819 to the day of 
her death in 1849. She was captivated 
by Miss Clarke’s extraordinary clever- 
ness, kindliness and vivacity, and they 
also charmed M. de Chateaubriand, for 
whose amusement Madame Récamier 
eared above all things, and she per- 
suaded her young friend to come to 
her every afternoon at four o’clock, 
when she received the dite of Paris. 
Hither came the members of the old 
aristocracy, the Due de Laval, Mat- 
thieu de Montmorency, &c., as well as 
all the intellectual celebrities of the 
day. Politics were very exciting at 
that time ; several of the habitués were 
members of the Chamber, and came 
in every day to relate what had taken 
place. ‘“ Nothing remarkable in pri- 
vate or public ever passed that was 


literature in the University of Paris. His 
lectures were admirable. In 1833 he published 
Les Origines des Epopées chevaleresques. He 
also wrote a History of Provencal Poetry. His 
Dante et les Origines de la Langue et la Littéra- 
ture italiennes brought him into contact with 
Manzoni, whose letters to him, recently pub- 
lished in Italy, show the utmost esteem and 
reverence for the French philosopher. 

? This description is taken from Madame 
Mohl’s book on Madame Récamier, which also 
contains a full and interesting account of this 
society (see Madame Récamier, Chapman and 
Hall, 1862). 
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not known there sooner than elsewhere. 
Whoever had first read a new book 
came to give an account of it. “ La 
Jeune France” was represented by 
3enjamin Constant, Cousin, Villemain, 
Guizot, Thiers, Mignet, Rémusat, 
Thierry, Tocqueville. One of its most 
agreeable members was the younger 
Ampére.! He came every day. “ His 
conversation,” says Madame Mohl (and 
the present writer can testify to the 
truth of her description), “his con- 
versation was like a stream of spark- 
ling water, always fresh, never fatigu- 
ing. His wit was so natural that you 
never thought of anything but the 
amusement he gave you.” To a 
chosen few out of this circle M. de 
Chateaubriand read his Memoirs, bit 
by bit as he wrote them. The effect 
was prodigious. In some of the scenes 
Madame Moh! said tears would un- 
consciously steal down her face to 
the great satisfaction of the author. 
Here, too, Rachel recited the part 
of Esther for a charitable subscription, 
and from that time never undertook 
a new part without having given the 
first recital at the Abbaye-au-Bois. 
To us who are unable to command 
such stimulating intellectual food, it 
may be some consolation to find that 
those who enjoyed it were not exempt 
from ennui. The most courted, the idol 
of that society, M. de Chateaubriand 
himself, suffered most severely from 
this malady. He often said he wished 
that ennui would settle in his leg, for 
then he would cut it off! Madame 
Mohl, however, never, either then or 
afterwards, seemed to know what it 
meant. She enjoyed life thoroughly, 


' The following is M. Ampbre’s sketch of 
Madame Mohl at the Abbaye-au-Bois :—‘‘ A 
little later in the evening the great resource 
was Madame Mohl, then Miss Clarke. She 
is a charming mixture of French vivacity and 
English originality ; but 1 think the French 
element predominates. She was the delight 
of the Grand Ennuyé; her expressions were 
entirely her own, and he more than once made 
use of them in his writings. Her French was 
as original as the turn of her mind ; exquisite 
in quality, but savouring more of the last cen- 
tury than of our own time.” 
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and I have often heard her say she 
would like to begin again and go 
through every bit of the past. 

There were three distinguished men 
who spent every evening with Mrs. 
Clarke and her daughter—M. Fauriel, 
M. Mohl,? and M. Roulin. For some 
time no one else was admitted. One 
year the three friends went to the 
East. “My mother and I,” she told 
me, “spent every evening of that 
winter alone. I read such a number 
of books. We would not admit any 
one, lest it should contrary them when 
they came back.” 

M. Fauriel was much older than the 
other two. He was devotedly attached 
to Mary, and there was a sort of en- 
gagement between them ; but she did 
not care enough about him to marry 
him, although she would never marry 
any one else as long as he lived. He 
died of cholera, in M. Mohl’s arms, in 
the year 1844, leaving his library to 
his fiancée. To M. Mohl he bequeathed 
a much more valuable legacy. 

In the year 1846 Mrs. Clarke died. 
Some years previously they had re- 
moved into the apartment in the 


® This is Ste. Beuve’s portrait of M. Moh] :— 
**Un homme qui est l’érudition et la curiosité 
méme: M _ Mohl, le savant Orientaliste, et 
plus qu’un savant, un sage ! esprit clair, loyal, 
étendu, esprit allemand, passé au filtre anglais, 
sans un trouble, sans un nuage, miroir ouvert 
et limpide, moralité franche et pure, de 
bonne peed revenu de tout; avec un grain 
dironie sans amertume, front chauve et rire 
d’enfant, intelligence & la Goethe, sinon qu’ 
elle est exempte de toute couleur et qu’elle 
est soigneusement depouillée du sens esthé- 
tique, comme d’un mensonge.” 

It is really impossible to translate this deli- 
eate and forcible description, but the following 
may give some idea of it:—‘‘M. Mohl, the 
learned Orientalist is erudition and investiga- 
tion itself. He is more than a philosopher, he 
is wisdom personified! His intellect is clear, 
sincere and liberal, thoroughly German, yet 
passed through an English filter; an un- 
troubled cloudless spirit, a mirror without 
speck or flaw; a spotless character, having 
early cast aside the illusions of youth ; a spice 
of irony without bitterness, the bald brow of 
a sage with the laugh of a child. His mind 
in some respects resembles that of Goethe, ex- 
cept that it is free of all bias, avoiding care- 
fully, in his devotion to truth, the snare of 
estheticism,”, 
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Rue du Bac, which Madame Mohl 
occupied for the rest of her life; but 
this did not prevent her daily inter- 
course with Madame Récamier. M. 
and Madame de Chateaubriand lived 
on the ground-floor, and in 1847, after 
Madame de Chateaubriand’s death, 
and during a short absence of Madame 
Récamier’s, Madame Mohl spent some 
time of every day with the great poet— 
then in his decline—trying to interest 
and amuse him. She wrote daily bul- 
letins of his state to Madame Récamier, 
who in his last days oceupied the spare 
room in Madame Mohl’s apartment in 
order to be near the friend to whom 
she had devoted nearly thirty years of 
her life. 

After her mother’s death Miss 
Clarke consented to reward M. Mohl 
for his seventeen years of devotion. 
The engagement was kept a profound 
secret. The story of their marriage 
used always to amuse me extremely, 
and Madame Mohl was so _ good- 
natured as to tell it to me more than 
once. It was to this effect :— 

“T gave my two servants warning, 
my dear, and told them I was going 
to travel in Switzerland. You know 
it is necessary to put up a placard the 
day before on the church you are 
going to be married in, announcing 
the event. So I gave a little boy ten 
francs to paste a playbill over it at 
once, and waited at the corner of the 
street to see it done. When the morn- 
ing came I told my maid I was going 
to a christening, as an excuse for 
putting on my best clothes. I didn’t 
know whether I was standing on my 
head or my heels. After the ceremony I 
left M. Mohl and my witnesses at the 
church-door, got into a coach, and told 
the man to drive to 100, Rue du Bac”’ 
(she lived at 120). “I got out as 
soon as we arrived, paid the driver, 
went into the porter’s lodge, and 
asked if Madame Bertrand was at 
home—this was to give time for the 
coach to drive off. The porter thought 
me very stupid. He assured me that 
no Madame Bertrand had ever lived 
there, which I knew perfectly well. 


When I got home I took off my fine 
clothes and my wedding-ring, and 
packed up for my journey. My ser- 
vants had no idea that I was married. 
I did not see M. Mohl again for two 
days, when I met him and our wit- 
nesses at the railway station. We 
all dined together, and M. Mohl and 
I set off for Switzerland ; and then, 
luckily for me, the Due de Praslin 
murdered his wife, and everybody 
talked about that, and forgot me and 
my marriage.” 

She wrote to her sister, without 
any previous warning, that “as an 
aunt was like a fifth wheel to a coach, 
she had been married that morning to 
M. Mohl.” 

M. and Madame Mohl remained in 
the apartment of the Rue du Bac. 
It was a very convenient one. They 
had the fourth story for their kitchen, 
servants’, and spare room—that com- 
fortable, hospitable room to which 
her English friends were so kindly 
welcomed. The servants’ rooms were 
as well furnished as her own; she 
consulted their comfort in every way, 
and they were devoted to her. They 
themselves lived on the third floor, 
which consisted of two drawing-rooms 
divided from each other by a glass 
door, a large library, a dining-room, 
and bed-room. The drawing-room 
had two large windows looking into 
the garden of the foreign mission- 
aries, which was full of trees and 
flowering shrubs and gave a feeling 
of country although it was in the 
midst of Paris, which formed a back- 
ground to the picture, with the dome 
of the Invalides and spire of St. Clo- 
tilde rising in the distance. The draw- 
ing-room was not smart in any way, 
but it was full of comfortable seats, 
not stiffly arranged, as is often the 
case in French houses. On Sunday 
and Wednesday afternoons and on 
Friday evenings it was frequented by 
the most interesting people in Paris. 
All who survived of the men who in 
1830 were called “ La Jeune France” 
were there, and besides those already 
mentioned, the Duc de Broglie, M. and 
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Madame d’Haussonville, Prosper Meé- 
rimée, Duvergier de Hauranne, Odillon 
Barrot, as well as many eminent Orien- 
talists and professors brought by M. 
Mohl ; and, as years went on, the men 
of a succeeding generation—Lanfrey, 
Loménie, Laboulaye, Prévost Paradol, 
Renan, «&c., were constant visitors. 
Almost all foreigners of any intel- 
lectual distinction made their way 
to the Rue du Bac. The Queen of 
Holland always came when she was 
in Paris (M. Mohl was a great 
favourite of hers), and the Arconatis, 
Collegnos, Princess Belgiojoso, Daniel 
Manin, Tourgénieff, the Duchess 
Colonna, Mr. Dana, Charles Sumner, 
&c. She was particularly fond of 
English people, especially of those 
who were kind to her in England, 
there was no trouble she would not 
take to make Paris agreeable to 
them. 

Thiers was a frequent visitor. When 
he first arrived in Paris from Mar- 
seilles to push his fortunes he was 
introduced to Mrs. and Miss Clarke as 
to people who would help him on. 
“What can you do?” asked Mrs, 
Clarke. “Je sais manier la plume,” 
was the reply. She introduced him to 
the editor of the Constitutionnel, and 
the first article he wrote was in praise 
of a piece of sculpture executed by a 
friend of Mrs. Clarke’s. He fell in 
love with Mary, and at one time he 
took to coming every evening and 
staying so late that the porter was 
exasperated. One day the porter 
called out to Miss Clarke, ‘“‘ Mademoi- 
selle, j’ai quelque chose & vous dire. Si 
ce petit étudiant qui vient ici tous les 
soirs ne s’en va pas avant minuit, je 
fermerai la porte et j’irai me coucher. 
Il pourra dormir sous la porte cochére ; 
ga le guérira.” She never knew how 
deep was the impression she produced 
until a fortnight before his death, 
when she met him in the Isle Adam, 
at the house of her friend Madame 
Chevreux. The younger people were 
all amusing themselves, she was rest- 
ing ina summer house when M. Thiers 
found her out, and there, for the first 
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time, he told her of his early and 
romantic attachment. She was greatly 
pleased and much touched, and in the 
following year, in spite of her friends’ 
remonstrances, she would go to the 
anniversary ceremony of his death, 
bearing the fatigue of standing for 
hours in a broiling sun. 


On Friday evenings the lamps in 
the little salon were carefully shaded, 
for M. Mohl was intolerant of a blaze 
of light, as indeed he was of glare 
and display of any kind. He used to 
be very sarcastic if any lady arrived 
smartly dressed, which was often the 
case, as Madame Duchitel received on 
the same evening all the rank and 
fashion of the Orleanist party. 

One evening Sanson, the great actor, 
who had exchanged the stage for the 
post of teacher at the Conservatoire, 
told us all sorts of amusing stories 
about his pupils, especially of Rachel, 
whom he discovered and trained. 
Guizot, Cousin, and Mignet were pre- 
sent, and it was pleasant to see them 
retire gracefully into the background 
and leave the arena to the old actor, 
whom they encouraged by their atten- 
tion and sympathy. 

The young lady who used to make 
tea was a niece of M. Mohl’s, now 
Madame Von Schmidt Zabierow, the 
wife of the Governor of Carinthia. 
Her aunt was very fond of her, she 
almost lived in the Rue du Bac, and 
many little dances were got up in her 
honour. Prosper Mérimée was a great 
admirer of Mdlle. Ida’s cleverness and 
simplicity, and used often to invite 
the Mohls and ourselves to drink yel- 
low Russian tea in his apartment in 
the Rue de Sévres. He was charming 
on these occasions: hc laid aside his 
cold, cynical manner, and amused us 
by showing us his drawings and dis- 
coursing on the places and people he 
had seen. There were never any other 
guests. 

Madame Mohl owed to M. Fauriel 
the Italian element in her society. He 
accompanied her mother and herself to 
Italy in the old days. Everywhere he 
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had access to the best society, and no 
one could know Mrs. and Miss Clarke 
without liking them. They were two 
years in Italy : the winters they spent 
at Milan, where they lived in the 
house next to Manzoni’s, with whom 
they passed every evening. 

Among their most intimate friends 
were the Arconatis, of whom I have 
already spoken. Madame Arconati 
was one of the most remarkable and 
attractive women of her day. She and 
her husband emigrated in i821 and 
lived in the grand old Chiteau of 
Gaesbeck, near Brussels, where they 
collected round them many eminent 
countrymen of their own, also exiled 
for political reasons. Arrivabene, Col- 
legno, Berchet, Gioberti were among 
them. As soon as the amnesty was 
declared they returned to Italy. The 
Marquis Arconati was elected a mem- 
ber of the Italian Parliament, and 
they lived for some years at Turin. 
They had a villa on the lake of Como, 
where M. and Mdme. Mohl visited 
them several times. On one occasion 
there was a fearful thunderstorm, and 
the Arconatis were asked to shelter an 
English family out in an open boat on 
the lake. These English people were 
Arthur Stanley—not yet Dean of 
Westminster—his mother, and _ his 
sister. They were hospitably received, 
and were all delighted with each 
other, especially Madame Mohl and 
Arthur Stanley, who straightway con- 
ceived for each other the ardent 
friendship which added so much plea- 
sure and interest to both their lives. 
The Stanleys visited her in Paris, and 
it was in the Rue du Bac that the 
Dean first met Lady Augusta Bruce : 
he sat by her at dinner, and after- 
wards said to nis mother that if he 
ever married, Lady Augusta should 
be his wife. Madame Mohl always 
considered that the marriage was 
made by her, and was very proud 
of her handiwork. She was not 
equally pleased when her men-friends 
married women whom she did not 
know, or failed to marry those whom 
she intended for them. In such cases 


the unfortunate wife scarcely ever 
found favour in her eyes. 

Every year Madame Mohl visited 
her sister, Mrs. Frewen Turner, in 
Leicestershire, and on her way she 
used to spend some time with her 
London friends. She came when the 
season was pretty far advanced to 
enliven us all, and give the signal for 
all sorts of pleasant meetings and en- 
tertainmenis: it was a great delight 
when it came to our turn to receive 
her. In Leicestershire, ‘ Aunt Clarky,” 
as they called her, gave new life to 
the family circle. Her young great- 
nieces and nephews especially rejoiced 
in her arrival. She used to read with 
them, talk to them, and scamper with 
them on pony-back all over the country. 

As soon as M. Mohl’s duties at 
the College de France, the Impri- 
merie Nationale, and the Institut 
were over, he followed her to Eng- 
land. Very few of the members of 
the gay world were by that time 
left in London, but he did not care 
about that. He spent his time 
chiefly in the British Museum and the 
Atheneum, where he delighted in 
dining with three or four old Oriental 
and learned friends, whom ‘he used to 
call “the boys.” He was particularly 
fond of the society of clever old ladies, 
and almost every evening found him 
at Lady William Russell’s. Such of 
his friends as were still in London 
were charmed to welcome him. He 
was a most interesting converser. No 
one told a story so well; all sorts of 
amusing adventures always seemed to 
be happening to him ; he could not go 
in an omnibus without something 
absurd and diverting taking place ; 
his acute sense of fun made every- 
thing appear to him in a ludicrous 
light. With all this he had a sort of 
childish simplicity and total absence 
of pretension, in spite, or rather in 
consequence, of his great talent and 
learning. He spoke perfect English, 
but as it was a foreign language he 
did not use the current expressions— 
the counters which often stand in the 
place of ideas. With him, as with 
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his wife, the word exactly fitted the 
idea. Her conversation was not so 
full of anecdote, but she had more 
imagination and higher spirits. She 
never concealed a thought—out it all 
came in an instant; while he was not 
at all deficient in reticence. They 
married so late that their union never 
became an old story to either of them. 
When M. Mohl came into their salon, 
his first impulse was to talk to his 
wife, to tell her all that had amused 
and interested him since they last 
met, she had often to direct his 
attention to the guests that were pre- 
sent. The society in their own house 
exactly suited them both, and like the 
bees, they wandered, often singly, far 
and wide to bring back honey to the 
hive. When they were parted they 
wrote each other long and- amusing 
letters, half in French and half in 
English. 

Their English friends did not quite 
understand their visiting England 
separately, but Paris becomes very 
hot towards the end of June, and 
it was better for Madame Mohl’s 
health to leave it, while M. Mohl was 
tied there on account of his occupa- 
tions, nor would he have enjoyed the 
season with its large parties and dis- 
sipation, whereas his wife enjoyed 
everything intensely in its turn. She 
delighted in the theatre, which he 
abhorred, “Isn't it convenient?” she 
used to say. “I put all the money 
we can spare for the play into this 
box, and as Mr. Mohl can’t bear 
going I spend it all on myself.” 
She was a very bad walker by day, 
but she always felt stronger at night, 
and we often trudged through the 
streets of Paris on our return from 
the theatre, walking rapidly (for she 
never did anything slowly), and in the 
highest spirits, her nose not assailed 
as mine was by the abominable odours 
of the Rue du Bac. She had no sense 
of smell, although all her other senses 
were extraordinarily acute. She never 
lost her hearing, and her sight was 
very little impaired to the last. 

Her taste for art was as much culti- 
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vated as her taste for literature. She 
drew and painted in her youth with 
considerable success —— Ary Scheffer 
was her master; but although she was 
very fond of music she neither played 
nor sang. Above all others she loved 
Italian music, especially singing. One 
evening I took her to a private con- 
cert where there was no other kind of 
music. “Oh, my dear,” she said, “I 
thought 1 wasin heaven!” She did not 
care for difficult instrumental music. 

Everything loud and big, coarse and 
unfinished, was disagreeable to her, her 
taste was for things small and delicate 
like herself. She had even a prejudice 
against tall women. She was very 
fond of beauty, and always said that 
she could not bear ugly people ; but I 
noticed that when she liked people she 
never thought them ugly, she said 
there was a grace about them, one 
of her favourite expressions. She 
was as capricious as a spoilt child, yet 
until advanced age impaired her self- 
control, she never allowed her whims 
to interfere with the comfort of 
others. She was blessed with a good 
though hasty temper, and an unusual 
amount of common sense which made 
her see the absurdity of extravagant 
pretensions of any kind. She liked 
intensely, as she did everything else. 
One of her droll phrases (I remember 
her saying it of Mr. Erasmus Darwin 
among others) was, “ My dear, I am 
so fond of him that it makes me quite 
uncomfortable.” 

There never was a cloud between 
her and me, but although she was not 
touchy she was vehement, and she 
sometimes had little misunderstand- 
ings with others whom she loved. 
This she called being en dé/icatesse 
with so-and-so, She was a thoroughly 
good hater, and occasionally took 
violent and unreasonable prejudices, 
and said very unkind things of the 
objects of them. The person she de- 
tested above all others was Louis 
Napoleon. His character, and the 
tyranny and luxury of the Second 
Empire, were intolerable toher. When, 
in 1854, Montalembert was imprisoned 
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for writing a letter against the emperor 
which found its way into print, 
Madame Mohl, who had no previous 
acquaintance with him, visited Mon- 
talembert in prison, sympathised with 
him, wept with him, and ever after- 
wards they were firm friends. She 
equally detested the Great Napoleon. 
Henri IV. she adored, and she read 
everything, however dull and archaic, 
that related to him. One afternoon, 
three or four years ago, Mignet 
(aged 84) obeyed a summons from his 
old friend to meet Mrs. Wynne Finch 
at her house. Mignet was astonished 
to find that Madame Mohl was study- 
ing some old chronicle on the laws 
enacted by the Great King. He went 
on to give them a most interesting 
lecture on the reign and virtues of 
Henri [V. Madame Mohl got tired, 
and touching Mignet’s shoulder with 
all the petulance of a spoilt child, she 
cried, ‘‘ Assez, mon cher ; vous préchez 
une convertie.” 

She was extremely fond of scenery 
and travelling, and her visits to 
Germany with her husband were 
very agreeable to her. She was proud 
of the high position which he and 
his brothers occupied in their own 
country, and which brought her into 
contact with interesting pecple. The 
Mohls werea very remarkable family. 
In the next generation one of M. 
Mohl’s nieces married the celebrated 
Professor Helmholtz, while, as 1 have 
said before, the other became the wife 
of the Governor of Carinthia. 

It was delightful to stay with 
Madame Mohl in a country house. 
She visited us in 1859 at Malvern, 
and we went afterwards on the top of 
a stage-coach (when she was divided 
between terror, and enjoyment of the 
scenery), over the hills to the Clives at 
Whitfield, Hereford. Mrs. Archer 
Clive, the authoress of Paul Ferroll, 
was a special favourite of hers. 

In 1860 she went with us to stay 
with Dr. Jeune (late Bishop of Peter- 
borough, at that time Vice-Chancellor), 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. We 
were given Fellows’ rooms in the 
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college. She was charmed to see such 
a number of books, and she pounced 
upon Niebuhr’s History of Rome. She 
used to escape from the company and 
spend hours in reading it. She found 
it so very nourishing. 

In the year 1870, Madame Mobl 
came to England, followed as usual by 
her husband; but they were not 
destined to return home for a very 
long while. The Franco-German war 
broke out, and Madame Mohl remained 
to be the delight of London society 
during the whole winter, four months 
of which she spent with us. She 
invariably spoke of this as of the time 
she was “on the parish.” M. Mohl 
was staying with other friends. He 
came to see her every day. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Mohl,” she used to say to him (I 
never heard her call him by any other 
name), “shall we ever see our home 
again!” ‘Yes, Madamchen,” was 
invariably the reply. But although she 
was anxious, she always said that she 
enjoyed herself uncommonly. She 
went out a great deal, the Dean and 
Lady Augusta and many other friends 
came constantly to see her; every- 
body did their best to amuse her. 
She dearly liked what she ealled being 
“made a fuss of;’’ she was as she 
said a very grateful person, and every 
act of kindness was appreciated and 
remembered by her. 

One of the things she disliked in 
England was our love of open win- 
dows. ‘My dear,” she would say, 
“it’s quite a malady,” an expression 
she used of any habit or taste which 
she did not share. 

One of her French habits, which 
was rather annoying to her host, was 
that she insisted on keeping large 
sums of money in her bedroom. No- 
thing would persuade her to have a 
banker. She never remembered where 
she put it away, and constantly thought 
she had lost it, when there was a grand 
hunt and disturbance, and every one 
was upset till it was found again. 
which it always was in some bag or 
drawer. Although her habits were 


French, her heart was English, and 
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she was very proud of being a British 
subject. The best picture she possessed, 
a lovely Greuze, she told me she should 
leave to the National Gallery. 

As soon as the siege was raised, M. 
Mohl returned to Paris, but he would 
not allow her to accompany him. Her 
anxiety then became very great ; for 
the first time it struck her as possible 
that she might survive her husband. 
“Oh, my dear,” she would exclaim, 
“what would my life be worth if I 
lost Mr. Mohl!”’ 

Then came the Commune. She 
obstinately refused to read the news- 
papers ; nor could she bear to talk of 
the horrors which were going on. Her 
husband wrote long and frequent 
letters to her which were most inter- 
esting. They arrived very irregularly, 
sometimes two or three together, some- 
times none at all for several days. 
Her delight was intense when the 
Dean and Lady Augusta, at the 
earliest possible moment, offered to 
take her to Paris, The Dean told me 
that her joy on arriving was almost 
childish. She skipped about, and was 
quite happy at being obliged to walk 
all the way to the Rue du Bac. 

But the happiest years of her life 
were over; many of the old set 
were dead, and M. Mohl’s position as 
a German was no longer what it had 
been. Their salon never regained its 
brilliancy. In London, on the other 
hand, she had become, by her long stay 
amongst us, better and more widely 
known. Her arrival towards the close 
of the season was the signal for all 
sorts of festivities. All who knew 
her wanted to see her, and all who did 
not, wanted to make her acquaintance. 
We often begged her to come with 
M. Mohl and live in England. ‘“ No, 
no, my dear,” she would say, “it is 
only because I am a rarity that you 
make such a fuss about me.” 

Up to the last she had, unlike most 
people who live to be very old, a 
curious fancy for concealing her age. 
In 1870 it was impossible to get her 
to say how old she was when the 
census paper had to be filled up, and 
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there is a tradition that when asked 
to declare it at the Mairie on her 
marriage, she said, “ Monsieur, si 
vous insistez, je me jeterai par la 
fenétre, mais je ne vous dirai pas 
mon age.” I do not vouch for the 
truth of this story, as of course I did 
not hear it from her own lips. She 
was seven years older than her hus- 
band, and it never occurred to her, 
except for a moment during the Com- 
mune, that he might precede her to 
the grave. He never got over the 
impression of that dreadful time, or 
ceased to lament the enmity between 
his nation and his adopted country. 
In 1875 he began to fail. The first 
symptom was an affection of the knee 
which prevented his taking exercise. 
Towards the end of the year he was 
no longer able to leave his house. 
Then came the ill news of his brother 
Robert’s death, and he failed more 
and more rapidly. Her grief was 
mingled with assonishment, even with 
indignation, the doctors did not 
venture to dispel her hopes. She 
tried to shut her eyes to his danger, 
and she was actually taken by surprise 
when he died on January 4th, 1876. 
Only her most intimate friends know 
how terrible was the shock. He was 
absolutely necessary to her existence. 
She never got over his loss, and from 
that moment desired most earnestly 
to follow him. At the time she went 
almost out of her mind.! 


1 The following extract from one of Madame 
Mohl’s letters to Mrs. Wynne Finch is touch- 
ing in its simplicity :— 

** It was on the night of the 3rd, or rather 
the morning of the 4th, that he passed 
away. He had been struggling for breath for 
four or five hours, worse and worse, he stroked 
my face all the time but could not speak ; that 
stroking has been an ineffable comfort to me ; 
it was an endearment when he could not speak, 
the only sign he could give me of his affection, 
and that he knew it was I that was with him. 
You, dear friend, have children, and what a 
difference that makes!” This was written on 
the anniversary of his death. Mrs. Wynne 
Finch was at that time in Rome, and Madame 
Moh! must have been sitting alone, pondering 
over the terrible time of her bereavement 
which Mrs. Wynne Finch had lived through 
with her, 








She came to us in September at 
Bournemouth ; it was easy to see that 
she had received a blow from which 
she would never recover. Still she 
was incapable of dismal despondency, 
and her elastic spirit rebounded at 
intervals. She loved the sea and the 
woods, and all the sights and sounds 
of the country. The house contained 
an excellent library of many inter- 
esting old books, and into these she 
plunged eagerly. We had a house 
full of children and young people 
(with whom she was a great favourite), 
and a basket pony-chaise which car- 
ried her about and saved her much 
fatigue, although her love for animals 
was so great that she insisted upon 
walking up all the hills. She could 
not bear to see a horse beaten. It 
was almost painful to drive with her 
for she would keep looking out to 
see if the coachman was flogging his 
horses, and insist on my calling out 
to him every two minutes that we 
were not ina hurry. In Paris it was 
worse. She said that nothing in 
England struck her so much as our 
superior humanity to animals, it 
was quite a pleasure to her to look 
out of the window when a great party 
was going on, and see the coachmen 
patting their horses. She would not 
have a dog of her own because she 
said she should grow too fond of it, 
but she always had a Persian cat, 
generally from a breed cherished by 
her dear friend, Miss Florence Night- 
ingale. 

In the following spring (1877) she 
went to visit her niece, Madame 
Helmholtz, at Berlin, where she saw 
all the most interesting people, among 
others the Crown Prince and Princess 
showed her great attention. She told 
me that the Crown Prince did her the 
honour of talking to her during a 
whole evening about his wife, who, 
he said was the cleverest and most 
remarkable woman in Europe. But 
German habits and German hours did 
not suit her. She suffered extremely 
from the stoves, and she came suddenly 
back to Paris where I found her a 
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few days afterwards. I had not been 
in Paris since the autumn of 1871, 
when all was in confusion; but M. 
Mohl was alive at that time, we 
went perpetually to the theatre, and 
were all merry enough in spite of the 
desolation around us. But now in 
1877, the salon in the Rue du Bac 
was painfully silent. 

Life is a series of dissolving views. 
Almost all the friends of her earlier 
years, even those who were much 
younger than herself, were gone, 
she had been too much out of 
heart to care for acquaintances, M. 
Mohl was no longer there to bring 
grist to the mill, and no one came 
on the Friday evenings which used 
to be so brilliant. Still she her- 
self was as charming as ever. One 
evening she showed me a little sketch 
she had made of herself, and given’ to 
M. Mohl sixty years previously, when 
he was going to the East. She had 
found it in his desk after his death, 
and was much touched and pleased at 
its having been cherished for so long. 
It was still like her, the same inno- 
cent, childlike, yet piquant expression, 
the same brightness. There was no 
regular beauty in the features ; the 
upper lip was long, and it was a 
* minois chiffonné,” but it was a very 
interesting face. The little ringlets 
were there, which had now turned 
from brown to grey, and from grey to 
white. She despised women who spent 
much time and money on their dress, 
yet she was not indifferent to her own, 
but she kept as much as possible to 
the fashions of her youth. Before 
her husband’s death she would array 
herself very carefully on grand occa- 
sions. She had one dress in particular 
of a golden hue which she called “les 
cheveux de la Reine” that was quite 
beautiful. She never would wear 


heavy materials, only satins and silks. 
When she was in London, in 1870, Mrs. 
Grote gave her a violet velvet dress, 
but she only wore it to please the 
donor, and turnec it into chair covers 
as soon as she got back to Paris. 

My last visit to Paris was in 1879. 
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It was more sad to see her in her own 
home thanin ours. The remembrance 
of what that home had been, its 
gaiety and happiness, contrasted with 
its present gloom and solitariness, was 
ever present to one’s thoughts. I 
found her always poring over her 
husband's letters and papers. She 
would brighten up when I came in, 
and we spent many pleasant evenings 
together. 

She came to us for the last time last 
June twelvemonth. She had now 
entered her ninetieth year, and her 
loss of memory and increased restless- 
ness had become very painful. She 
would start up several times a day 
saying she must write to Mr. Mohl, 
forgetting that he was dead. She was 
longing to die herself. She could not 
even understand what she read. From 
the touching account in the little book 
already so often referred to (the only 
one unfortunately that she ever wrote) 
on Chateaubriand’s last years, we may 
judge how much she suffered from the 
consciousness of her state. “There 
was no want of ordinary sense, but the 
power of thinking was completely gone. 
He could not read a line nor follow 
up an idea in conversation.” From 
us she went into the country, where 
she became still more unhappy and 
restless, and returned home for the 
last time in September. The brilliant 
circle met no longer in the Rue du 
Bac, still there were a few faithful 
friends who never forsook that sad and 
desolate fireside. One of them has 
told me that on first going in 
she found the once gay little hostess 
curled up in a corner of the sofa cry- 
ing like a child. A kind welcome 
always awaited those who visited her, 
although she could not always re- 
member who they were. By never 
contradicting her fancies, but by link- 
ing on the present to the past, she 
would gradually become clearer, and 
talk for a short time with her old 
vivacity. 

Of those who never neglected to 
cheer her, were M. and Madame 
Renan, Madame and Mademoiselle de 


Tourgénieff, M. St. Hilaire, and others 
less known to fame. M.! and Madame 
d’Abbadie lived in the floor below. 
Madame d’Abbadie was not only a 
kind friend, but a delightful com- 
panion, coming in every evening at 
9.30, when Madame Mohl had had 
her tea and her nap and was most 
disposed for conversation ; and during 
her frequent absences she wrote long 
and charming letters, full of “ grace,” 
as Madame Mohl used to say. She 
was unfortunately away almost all the 
winter before her old friend’s death. 

Of all the friends of her later years 
there was none with whom she was 
so truly intimate, to whom she opened 
her whole heart so freely, as Mrs. 
Wynne Finch, who when she was in 
Paris never allowed many days to 
pass without spending with her some 
hours, and these were the hours when 
Madame Mohl was the brightest—at 
the end of the day. She would keep 
this dear friend with her until past 
midnight, calling out to the cook, 
Phillis, ‘“ Amusez bien le domestique,” 
so that his mistress might not be in 
a hurry to go away. Whena letter 
came telling her that Mrs. Wynne 
Finch was going to remain longer 
away, she would read no further, but 
crumpled it in her hands, flung it 
down, and stamped on it. 

She was passionately fond of acting, 
and used to say that she longed to be 
an actress, and to perform the part 
taken by Madame Alain in La Joie 
fait Peur. She would have acted 
well; she had all the gesture of a 
Southerner, and it was delightful to 
hear her recite La Fontaine’s Fables. 
It was very long since she had been 
at the theatre when Mrs. Wynne 
Finch took her there for the last time 
about three years ago. They chose 
the Francais. As soon as they were 
seated in their box, Madame Mohl 
looked round with childish glee. “‘ My 
dear, I could kiss the house,” she said. 

Her English nieces would have been 
only too glad to have taken it in turns 
to look after her, but although she 

1 The celebrated Egyptian traveller. 
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liked to have them for a few weeks 
on a visit, she could not bear the idea 
of being looked after. As soon as she 
suspected that they were with her for 
her comfort, and not for their own 
pleasure, she wearied of them, and 
they had to leave her to the care of 
the kind servants, who did their best, 
but who could not watch over her in 
the way that her age and increasing 
infirmities seemed to render necessary. 

On Friday, May the 11th, she was 
as well as usual, and M. Barthélémy 
St. Hilaire dined with her. Early on 
the following day she had a fainting 
fit, to which she had for years been 
subject, and Madame d’Abbadie sent 
for Mademoiselle de Tourgénieff.! She 
was very weak, and breathing with 
difficulty. Mademoiselle de Tourgénieff 
and Madame d’Abbadie were the only 
persons with her. 

On the Sunday she was quiet, often 
asleep, but quite conscious, and on the 
following day appeared to be so much 

1 Madame 
are only distantly related to the great writer. 
They are both Protestant. 


and Mademoiselle Tourgénieff 
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better, that the doctor almost gave 
hopes of her recovery. Her favourite 
cat jumped on her bed, and she said, 
in her old funny way to Mademoiselle 
de Tourgénieff, “Il est si distingué, 
sa femme ne I’est pas du tout, mais il ne 
se n’apercoit pas, il est comme beaucoup 
d’hommes en cela.” 

At nine on Tuesday morning, Made- 
moiselle de Tourgéneiff (who has 
given me most of these particulars) 
was sent for. Madame Mohl was 
dying. 

Madame d’Abbadie and Mademoi- 
selle Tourgéneiff remained watching 
and praying, and the last came 
without a pang. There was no more 
breathing ; that was all. 

Her life had become labour and 
sorrow to her, we could not wish it 
to be prolonged, yet it was with a 
pang of deep regret that we heard 
that she was gone for ever from this 
world which she had helped to make 
so bright to all around her, and that 
we should see her face no more. 


M. C. M. Simpson. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

WHEN the curtain rose on that memo- 
able night, it disclosed a house in 
which every seat was occupied. Some 
of the best society of London was 
present, for it had been rumoured 
that the débutante was herself con- 
nected in some way with the English 
aristocracy. The few persons who 
actually knew the truth of the matter 
were also there, but it was not their 
cue to impart their knowledge. The 
bulk of the audience, of course, was 
made up of the great, thoughtless, 
genial, cruel, foolish British public, 
ready either to applaud, to hiss, to 
laugh, to cry, to toss up their greasy 


caps, or to tear the house to pieces, as 
chance might determine. 

In the front row of the pit was 
seated a powerfully-built, broad- 
shouldered fellow, who appeared from 
his costume to be a British tar. He 
wore a blue jacket, the broad collar 
turned back on his shoulders ; trousers 
fitting close round the hips and wide 
at the feet; and a flat-crowned cloth 
cap on a head overgrown with close- 
cropped red hair, somewhat grizzled 
by time or hard living. His sleeves 
were rolled up to the elbow, showing 
the brawny muscles of his arms, 
which rested on the rail in front of 
him, and he sat leaning forward with 
his chin resting upon them, and his 
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eyes fastened steadfastly upon the 
stage; occasionally he wetted his 
lips with the tip of a long pointed 
tongue. 

Lord Piccadilly, his thin hair care- 
fully brushed over the top of his white, 
retreating forehead, a flower in his 
button-hole and a blue ribbon across 
his breast, sat in the stage box on the 
right ; on the left were Fred Beau- 
champ, and several of the younger men 
of the Grandison Club, all faultlessly 
dressed, with eye-glasses and bouquets. 
In the stalls were Captain Cavendish, 
with his Wellingtonian nose, and 
beside him Major Arthur Clanroy and 
Gertrude his wife. Lady Mayfair's 
box was unoccupied, and Fred Beau- 
champ remarked to the friend next 
him that he believed her ladyship was 
out of town. 

“By the by, wasn’t she going to 
marry old Piccadilly?” inquired the 
friend. 

“Yes; but Castlemere cut him 


“‘Castlemere, eh? What's become 
of him ?” 

“Ask the Mayfair!” said a third 
gentleman, with the grimace of a man 
of the world. 

“T heard somewhere,” said the 
second speaker, “that the fellow— 
what’s his name?—Bryan Sinclair, 
had some affair or other with her. 
Know anything about it?” 

“Gammon, I fancy,” returned Fred. 
“ Never believed half the yarns about 
Sinclair; not good form enough for 
the Mayfair. Hullo! By Jove, there 
she is now, just come in! Who's that 
woman in black, who keeps behind 
her? Never saw her before.” 

“T can tell you,” said the man-of- 
the-world. “That’s the daughter of 
old Rear-Admiral Kavanagh; she 
married a chap by the name of Roland, 
and he ran away from her, or got 
killed, or something, on the day of the 
marriage. I met her once at the 
Maurices, You heard about poor 
Stanhope’s getting knocked on the 
head in Paris?” 

No. 287.—vob. XLvIII. 
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“Yes,” said Beauchamp’s friend. 
“ They say the fellow that did it is in 
London ; detectives after him. Some 
blackguard of a French communist. 
Awful rough on Lady Maurice. I say, 
how pale the Mayfair is! Who's she 
looking at in the pit?” 

“There goes the curtain!” ex- 
claimed Fred; and the conversation 
ceased, 

The play began ; and the applause 
of courtesy to the débutante, which 
greeted her entrance with Antony. 
was quickly hushed by the sensation 
produced by her beauty, and the lithe, 
voluptuous charm of her bearing. 
And her voice, even in the first line 
spoken, redeemed the promise of her 
aspect. It was slow, luxurious, ear- 
filling, and sweet. “If it be love 
indeed, tell me how much?” You 
seemed to breathe the warm, perfumed 
atmosphere of the Alexandrian palace ; 
time had rolled back, and this was the 
era of paganism, of prodigality, of 
barbaric splendour, of heroic vices and 
virtues. Cleopatra was no myth; she 
was possible—she was a fact. ‘“T’ll 
set a bourne, how far to be beloved!”’ 
What a gesture of the tawny, slender 
arms! What a glance and smile of 
imperial coquetry! Well might the 
triple pillar of the world reply, “Then 
must thou needs find out new heaven, 
new earth.” 

Old play-goers pricked up their ears 
and adjusted their eye-glasses. This 
was evidently to be no ordinary per- 
formance. Here was originality with- 
out crudeness, and knowledge of the 
stage without staginess: Cleopatra 
was in Egypt, not in London, and the 
only audience of which she was con- 
scious was Antony. The serpent of 
Old Nile was living and scheming, 
mocking and weeping, in the present 
hour—with her wisdom, her wayward- 
ness, her frolic and her fire, and the 
pervading royalty of her unmatched 
spirit. What man could withstand 
her? or who would not echo in his 
heart those passionate words of 
Antony—“ Let Rome in Tiber melt, 
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and the wide arch of the ranged empire 
fall! Here is my space. Kingdoms 
are clay ; the nobleness of life is to do 
thus!” In the presence of such a 
spectacle, criticism was postponed and 
forgotten, and nothing seemed desira- 
able except to gaze and hear, and 
steep the mind in an experience so 
new, so stirring, and so strange. The 
Egyptian queen so completely filled 
the apprehension that the other 
characters seemed merely her inter- 
preters and commentators ; her cha- 
racter coloured and qualified every line 
of the play; she was the spirit and 
the mirror of her surroundings. Even 
the paltry scenery and appurtenances 
began to glow and sparkle with the 
magnificence of veritable royalty ; 
and it was easy to believe that such a 
woman, in such an age, might melt 
inestimable pearls in her wine, or float 
in triumph ona barge whereof Enobar- 
bus’s description was but a pallid 
image. Her “ infinite variety,’ which 
emphasised instead of obscuring her 
poignant individuality, kept the at- 
tention constantly alert; and the 
byeplay and business opened to the 
view vistas of life and traits of 
character of which the spoken words 
seemed but the natural and inevitable 
culmination. ‘The listener felt that it 
was only by chance that Cleopatra 
did not say a thousand other things 
besides those she actually uttered ; and 
the impression given was not so much 
that she delivered Shakspeare’s words 
correctly, as that, by a happy coinci- 
dence, Shakspeare had written in his 
play everything that the Queenof Egypt 
was saying. And such was the broad 
and intense veracity of her rendering, 
and so great the stimulus it gave to 
the imagination, that her existence 
seemed to be going on just as much 
when she was behind the scenes as 
when she was before the footlights ; 
and one longed to attach himself to 
her train, and remain constantly 
within sound and sight of her regal 
fascination, 

The end of the first act left the 
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audience in a tumultuous accord of 
enthusiasm. Fred Beauchamp and his 
friends flung all their bouquets on the 
stage, and sent out for fresh supplies ; 
Lord Piccadilly despatched something 
behind the scenes by a special mes- 
senger ; and Captain Cavendish took 
snuff, rubbed his nose, and mused sen- 
timentally over his vanished youth. 
Pit and gallery shouted, laughed, and 
babbled to one another ; only the red- 
haired British tar remained silent and 
undemonstrative, with his arms folded, 
and his cap drawn down over his eyes. 
Gentlemen in the stalls went out to 
chat and compare notes in the lobby, 
and everybody seemed ready to agree 
that they were assisting at a very rare 
and fortunate event. There were, 
however, a few experienced and saga- 
cious heads who, notwithstanding the 
present triumph—or, rather, because 
of it—looked forward to what was to 
come with some misgiving. Remem- 
bering the daring development given 
to Cleopatra’s character in the play, 
and bearing in mind the extraordinary 
vividness and suggestiveness of the 
actress, and the unscrupulous energy 
with which she flung herself into the 
part, they were disposed to doubt 
whether the rigid respectability of the 
British public would put up with it. 
It might be easy, no doubt, by judi- 
cious excisions and modifications, to 
remove all apprehension on this score ; 
but the actress manifestly intended no 
softening of the kind. She had en- 
tered into the matter with her whole 
heart and genius, and was thinking 
not at all of respectability and mo- 
rality, but of Cleopatra, and all that 
Cleopatra meant. 

* Don’t know what she may be able 
to do in other characters,’ murmured 
one of the wise men to another; 
“but, by Jove, she’s going at it as if 
she’d lived all her life to play this 
part, and never was going to touch 
another!” 

“Tt looks to me,” returned his in- 
terlocutor, “as if she’d never lived at 
all till now, and now she were going 




















to make the most of the opportunity 
to show what she really is.” 

“Did you notice old Arthur Clan- 
roy and his wife in the stalls?” said 
the other. “The old woman looks as 
if she wanted to run away; but the 
major’s as pleased as Punch. There’s 
no doubt about it that the girl is their 
niece, though from what little I’ve 
seen of her, I should never have 
anticipated anything like this. She’s 
tremendous ; but, by Jove! Id rather 
be her admirer than her uncle, by a 
good deal!” 

“ They’ve begun again!” exclaimed 
his friend : and the two hurried back 
to their seats. 

The second and third acts had been 
condensed into one, considerable por- 
tions of each being omitted, and the 
scenes in which Cleopatra appears 
being thereby brought nearer together. 
When she entered, dallying with 
memories of the absent Antony, and 
calling for “ music, moody food of us 
that trade in love!” it was easy to 
mark the singular control she had 
already established over her audience. 
This scene opens a wide door into the 
wayward, passionate, and fantastic- 
ally savage nature of the Pharaohs’ 
daughter; her rage against the un- 
lucky messenger was expressed with 
terrible force, and, before that inter- 
view was over, the spectators were 
wrought up to a strange pitch of ex- 
citement ; and from this moment two 
parties began to be formed among 
them. The division was not sharply 
emphasised at first, but, to those who 
were prepared for something of the 
sort, it was unmistakable. One side 
was for supporting the actress through 
thick and thin; the other was in- 
clined to feel shocked, and to depre- 
cate the uncompromising and unmiti- 
gated realism of her conception. The 
gap, once created, widened every 
minute, and when the antagonistic 
opinions became conscious of each 
other’s antagonism they kindled into 
greater vehemence. A subdued mur- 
mur at times made itself heard, now 
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and again gathering strength and 
volume ; and, when Cleopatra towered 
high in passion, bursting forth into a 
roar of warring shouts and voices, 
fierce hisses and fiercer applause. The 
deadly conflict between Antony and 
Cesar seemed to have been taken up 
by the audience ; each man defied his 
neighbour, and ranged himself for 
battle. The excitement of the people 
communicated itself to the actors ; the 
play seemed a play no longer, but a 
splendid concentration of reality, in 
which the greatest poet of the world 
gave utterance and eloquence to the 
fear and wrath, the affirmation and 
denial, the love and hate of the living 
moment. A calm student of human 
nature, had such a one been present, 
would have remarked, however, that 
every speech of Cleopatra’s was dis- 
tinetly heard; when she opened her 
lips to speak, a hush fell upon friends 
and foes alike, and each word that 
she uttered vibrated in every heart. 
Though she alone was the cause and 
the centre of the conflict, she was 
none the less a queen, before whose 
royal genius all must bow. Thus she 
seemed to control the storm she had 
aroused, thuugh every moment the 
waves of emotion and frenzy mounted 
higher. Was this the stolid British 
public? Where was their phlegm and 
coolness, their scepticism and indiffer- 
ence? They rather resembled a raging 
throng of creatures who had never 
heard of Christian civilisation, bellow- 
ing in a Roman amphitheatre—crea- 
tures unchecked by reason or reflec- 
tion, and swayed only by a tyranny of 
blind feeling which had suddenly 
seized the reins of judgment, and was 
urging them to anarchy. Nothing 
Was more remarkable, in the midst of 
this bewildered turmoil, than the in- 
violable self-absorption of the great 
Eastern star who was sweeping 
through the last mighty scenes of 
her orbit towards the tragic end. No 
sounds seemed to reach her ears, and 
nothing to be visible to her eyes, 
except the voices and the forms of the 
aa 2 
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Egyptian slaves and Reman digni- 
taries among whem she moved. Such 
poise would have been heroic, if it 
had not been something more. But 
there are seasons in the experience of 
a human heart, when the passion or 
the desolation within it sunder it 
immeasurably from the utmost exter- 
nal turmoil and fury ; and then reach 
it—if at all—but as the moaning cf 
a winter wind, or as the rumble of 
wheels in distant streets. In the 
glare of terrible verities that floods 
the soul in these grim moments the 
uproar and violence of the world 
dwindles to a paltry stir and chatter, 
which, at most, feebly and vapidly 
reflect the moods that so awfully 
possess it. And as for Madeleine, she 
was both infinitely remote from the 
stage which she trod, and intensely 
present on it; for although her real 
nature and destiny were so unlike 
Cleopatra’s, yet, in the utterance and 
situations of Cleopatra’s story, she 
discovered a strange and deep delight. 
The elements of all tragedies are so 
far similar, that the profound and 
full expression of one anguish affords 
a measure of sympathetic relief to 
any of the others. Expression is 
relief ; and the actress could sway the 
multitude because to do so was so 
merely incidental to the voicing of 
her own despair. Had she more 
consciously addressed them, she would 
probably have moved them less. 

As the play rolled and thundered 
towards its close, the aspect of the 
house became more unrestrained and 
ominous. Most of the women had 
already left the theatre in alarm. 
The red-haired sailor in the front of 
the pit had latterly awakened from 
his apparent indifference, and had by 
degrees constituted himself the leader 
of those who aimed to have the drama 
acted out to theend. His herculean 
figure was plainly distinguishable as 
he waved his arms and applauded 
with savage energy, and occasionally 
his voice would peal forth above the 
other sounds like the bellowing of an 
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angry bull. In some degree he 
divided with Cleopatra the attention 
of the seething crowd, All idea of 
giving the play entire, or, indeed, any 
of it except the scenes in which the 
queen herself appeared, had long ago 
been abandoned ; and she was there- 
fore almost constantly on the stage, 
and the footsteps of impending doom 
moved onward fast. At length the 
final scene was reached, when fortune 
had flouted her its last, and she, never 
more royal than now that all hore 
was gone, prepared to follow Mark 
Antony. On the threshold of her 
closing speech a sudden silence spread 
itself through the din, as if the 
audience were sensible that here was 
no pretended end of life. The slow 
words travelled lingeringly across the 
panting stillness :— 


** Give me my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal longings in me. . . Methinks I 


ear 

Antony call ; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act... husband, | 
come ! 

Now to that name my courage prove my 
title ! 

I am fire and air ; my other elements 

I give to baser lite.” 


She took the enamelled serpent 
from its basket: and hundreds of 
straining eyes saw her press it to her 
breast. She gave a slight start ; her 
own eyes seemed to enlarge, and grow 
more darkly bright; a smile crept 
over her lips. 

At this moment there was a re 
newed stir and murmur among the 
crowd, and a man, closely buttoned 
up in a dark coat, was seen to have 
climbed into the pit, and to be forcing 
his way towards the front, where the 
red-haired sailor was leaning with 
folded arms against the railing. As 
he approached him, the man -glanced 
in the direction of Lady Mayfair's 
box. Her ladyship, with her com- 
panion in black, were among the few 
of their sex who had not already 
taken their departure. She in black 


was standing in front, and, as the 
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man glanced at her, she raised her 
hand and pointed towards the sailor. 
The latter, at the same instant, hap- 
pened to turn, and perceive her ges- 
ture. As quick as thought he faced 
about, and confronted the dark-coated 
man, whom many had by this time 
recognised as an officer of the police. 
The officer was by this time within 
arm’s reach of the sailor, and put 
forth a hand to lay hold of him, 
uttering some words of which the 
only ones audible were, “I arrest 
you cs 

He never finished the sentence. The 
clenched fist of the sailor struck him 
on the mouth with a _ blow that 
sounded over the house like the im- 
pact of a mallet on raw meat. He 
was hurled back, bloody and senseless. 
The sailor instantly turned, leaped 
over the railing, and attempted to 
clamber on the stage. 

“Stop him!” cried the woman in 
black, in a piercing voice. “He isa 
murderer !”” 

A hoarse shout answered from a 
hundred throats, and many sprang 
forward to seize the fugitive. But an 
unforeseen occurrence checked them. 
A tall, hulking fellow, in the costume 
of an Egyptian guard, who had kept 
on the stage during nearly the whole 
of the performance, and who (as some 
afterwards affirmed) had several times 
exchanged signs of intelligence with 
the red-haired ruffian, this person 
was now seen to run forward, snatch 
up a lamp from among the footlights, 
and deliberately apply it to a project- 
ing piece of scenery at the side of the 
stage. In a few seconds the inflam- 
mable stuff had caught fire, and a long 
blaze went wavering upwards with a 
hissing and crackling sound. The 
flame communicated itself swiftly to 
other parts of the structure, soared 
abroad and reached out long arms at 
distant objects, while the hot rumbling 
of its busy progress throbbed in the 
ears of the terrified spectators, and 
its hot breath scorched their bloodless 
faces. Fragments of burning wood 
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and canvas began to drop on the 
stage, and volumes of smoke rolled 
out, and filled the great space of the 
auditorium with a blinding and suffo- 
cating cloud. Meanwhile the audience 
had turned their backs, and were 
struggling inextricably together in a 
mad rush to escape. Shrieks, curses, 
heart-rending cries, took the place of 
the recent angry uproar; and the 
same multitude that a few minutes 
ago was so furious and formidable 
was now only pitiable and pathetic. 
As for the murderer, he had disap- 
peared, none knew or cared whither. 
Few, at such times, know or care 
about anything except their own 
safety. Old Major Clanroy, however, 
having shoved his wife through a side- 
door into the comparative safety of 
the lobby, had valiantly climbed upon 
the stage, and groping his way through 
the smoke and flame to the place 
where Cleopatra was lying enveloped 
in her mantle, had dragged her in the 
direction of what seemed freer air, at 
the rear of the building. 


That night a tall; athletic figure was 
walking rapidly through the streets of 
London, as if upon business of import- 
ance; and the people whom he met 
made way for him to pass, and some- 
times turned to look after him, won- 
dering at the preoccupation of his 
aspect. He bore himself erect, but 
his head was slightly bent forward, 
and his eyes fixed, as if gazing upon 
some object a short distance in front 
of him. His lips were pressed to- 
gether, and there was a deep wrinkle 
between his brows, marked there by 
pain, or, perhaps, by some terror of 
the mind. As he strode on, his pace 
grew more rapid, and drops of sweat 
stood on his forehead. The affair upon 
which he was engaged must surely 
have been of pressing moment; and 
yet, had any one taken the trouble to 
follow him, it would presently have 
hecome evident that this man knew 
not whither he was going, and was 
possibly not conscious of where he 
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was, or of anything, except the 
viewless phantoms of his own brain. 
Something drove him onward; and 
something he pursued; but he could 
no more direct his course than he 
could arrest it ; and ill would it fare 
with whomsoever should attempt to 
dispute the way with him. The fear 
was upon him, and he must hunt it 
and be hunted by it to the end, as, 
long ago, in the wild, wolf-haunted 
caiions of the Rocky Mountains. At 
length, a subdued roar of sound, wax- 
ing louder and louder, fell upon his 
ears; as he turned the corner of a 
street, it burst forth in full volume, 
and the phantom that he pursued 
drew him onward into the midst 
of it. 

Shouts, running to and fro, wild 
clamour and disorder, a pall of stifling 
smoke, flashes of flame. Through 
the heart of the tumult lay the 
spectre’s flight, and thither he fol- 
lowed it, and a path was cleared 
before them. The crackling of fire, 
the rush and hiss of streams of water, 
the crash and fall of heavy objects in 
the darkness ; a blistering heat—but 
forward he must go, though it were 
into the pit of hell itself. Staggering 
blindly through devious passages, he 
emerged into a great empty space, the 
limits of which were concealed by 
smoke and darkness, broken ever and 
anon by gushes of murky flame. It 
was resonant with confused noises and 
echoes ; and through unseen avenues 
the uproar of the street came rolling 
in. The man, still following his in- 
visible quarry, mounted upon a broad 
platform, overlaid with a wilderness of 
smouldering rubbish. Just then, a tall 
pilaster at the side of an arch which 
seemed to span this platform broke 
out into a flickering blaze ; and by its 
light the man saw a figure advancing 
upon him. Here, then, at last, was 
his infernal adversary, come to try 
conclusions with him in the demon’s 
proper abode. He drew in his breath, 
and braced himself for the struggle ; 
and as Apollyon drew near he sprang 
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upon him, and caught him in a grasp 
of desperate strength. 

Apollyon, though somewhat shorter 
than his antagonist, had the thews 
and sinews of a greater than the sons 
of Anak. But, after the first instinc- 
tive movement of surprise, he scarcely 
attempted to shake off the hold that 
was laid upon him. The light from 
the burning pilaster fell full upon the 
other’s face, which, though convulsed 
and ghastly in its expression, was not 
to be mistaken by any one who had 
beheld it before. It was a face natu- 
rally beautiful, though now, in that 
lurid light, and amidst such surround- 
ings, it was fearful to look upon. The 
fixed eyes seemed to stare into the 
beholder’s soul, and to paralyse resist- 
ance; and the white teeth, set edge 
to edge, were visible between the 
bloodless lips. His arms and hands 
seemed to be made of steel. 

“Why, Jack—Jack, old man!” 
exclaimed Apollyon, endeavouring to 
throw into his voice an accent of bluff 
cordiality, “what’s got into you? 
Don’t you know your old friends? 
Didn’t you and I dig gold together, 
and hunt grizzlies, in the Sacramento ¢ 
What ails the fellow? Don’t you 
know Bryan ¢” 

No answer from Jack ; no gleam of 
recognition in his fatal stare; only a 
tightening of his grasp, and a gradual 
edging towards a certain place where 
a trap-door had been opened in the 
stage, and a black abyss of darkness 
gaped below. This was no time for 
parley: if Bryan would save himself 
now, it must be by action, not by 
words. But he who had so long bid 
defiance to the world, and who had 
never succumbed to any human 
strength, seemed at this moment of 
greatest need to be almost helpless. 
His visage, smirched with smoke, and 
bleeding from a cut on the forehead, 
was of a dull white hue, and his 
mouth, ordinarily so bold and resolute 
in its expression, drooped open, with 
quivering lips, as if the man were 
cowed by some frightful vision. It is 




















said that persons in a trance state are 
able to exert powers almost super- 
human; and to find yourself in the 
clutches of one in that tondition, 
acting in obedience to some impulse 
outside his own will, and no more to 
be reached by argument or entreaty 
than a devil-fish, is no doubt appalling. 
But surely a man like Bryan might 
make a struggle for his life. Or was 
it that he felt himself entrapped by a 
fatality whose blind instrument could 
no more fail to effect its behest than 
the earth can fail to revoive upon its 
axis !—felt that his hour was come, 
and that not this man only, but man- 
kind, and nature, and God Himself, 
were leagued against him, to crush 
him out of life, and hide him for ever 
from earth and air and sun. Certain 
it is that, could Bryan have persuaded 
himself that Jack recognised him, or 
was conscious of the deed he was 
doing, he would have found force for 
resistance. But to be confronted thus 
by this familiar—yet unknowing face, 
overwhelmed him with a terror of lone- 
liness beyond hope ; it seemed as if he 
were irretrievably forgotten by all 
that was human in the world. And 
Madeleine—would she forget him too 4 
At the thought, with an energy drawn 
from some source beyond despair, and 
with a frenzy of effort that almost 
burst the arteries of his body, he freed 
himself from that grasp of destiny 
and staggered dizzily back. But it 
was too late; his feet trod upon air ; 
he plunged downwards into the black- 
ness and was gone. 

We must follow him, however. The 
blank of insensibility wore itself out 
at last, and he awoke, in the smother- 
ing darkness, to a dull agony of pain. 
At first he fancied he was alone ; but 
it was not so. As he strove to move, 
and sank back with a groan, more 
helpless than an infant, he was aware 
of something, or some one, crouching 
close beside him, and breathing on his 
face. Was it a human being? and, if 
so, was it a friend or an enemy? An 
enemy! Could he, dying here in this 
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pit of night, drawing every feeble 
breath in torture, have an enemy? 
Yet, on the other hand, whence was 
he to expect a friend? Shattered in 
body and spirit, he could not endure 
the suspense. 

“Who is it?” he whispered. 

‘“ Ah, master,’”’ answered a voice 
that made the dying man’s heart 
shudder, “‘not dead, master, not dead, 
a'ter all! A’ thought the devil 
wouldn’t take yer yet, wi’out a good- 
bye to Tom. Are ye bad hurt, 
master }” 

“I’m dying. 
devil.” 

“Not dying—not dying, really, be 
you, master? A’ set house afire to 
save ye—ye would not come down to 
die here on the sly! Why, master, 
we've much to do yet, we have. Rouse 
up, master, rouse ye, man! A’ll never 
leave ye, never, never! Ye won't 
answer? not answer Tom when he 
speaks to ye? Are you him as 
thrashed the best man o’ Bideford ? 
Shame on ye!” 

As this stimulus produced no effect 
on its subject, Tom seized him by the 
arm and attempted to drag him to his 
feet. The only result was an irre- 
pressible moan of anguish, and the 
body fell back helplessly, like a dead 
weight. Perceiving that matters were 
actually at so serious a pass, Tom’s 


Let me alone, you 


purpose and manner underwent a 
change.” All hope of putting into 
execution any further devices for 
Bryan’s spiritual destruction were 


manifestly at an end; it only re- 
mained, therefore, to consummate the 
matter physically ; and Bryan's utterly 
defenceless condition rendered this 
especially practicable. But there was 
no time to be lost, else death would be 
beforehand with him. Tom felt in his 
pocket and brought out a large clasp 
knife with a heavy horn handle. He 
did not open it, but grasped it as one 
would hold the handle of a screw- 
driver. Then, having groped about in 
the darkness until he had satisfied 
himself as to the exact position of his 
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victim’s head, he lay down beside him, 
passed one arm round and under his 
neck, and with the other hand applied 
the butt of the knife handle to the 
hollow of Bryan’s temple. No one 
was near to listen to the victim’s 
quavering shrieks, or the insane tor- 
turer’s giggling taunts and jeers. 

It could not last long. Let us leave 
them there. ; 


When Jack found that Apollyon 
had vanished—whither he knew not— 
he also found himself returning to his 
proper senses. He had no conception 
where he was, or how he came there ; 
but, having some experience of such 
predicaments, he was not so much sur- 
prised at being in his present situation 
as desirous to get out of it. The fire 
had been extinguished, and the dark- 
ness was relieved only by some moon- 
beams that fell through a gap in the 
roof overhead. He felt his way among 
various half-distinguished obstacles, 
mounted a few steps, got into a 
narrow corridor, and saw a perpen- 
dicular line of light coming through 
the crack of a door. He laid his hand 
against the door and it yielded to his 
touch. He went in. ‘ 

There were three or four persons in 
the room, some of whom he may or 
may not have known ; he did not look 
at them. What he saw was a low 
ottoman placed against the wall at 
the right, and on it, her head sup- 
ported on a cushion, a young woman 
was lying, in strange eastern splen- 


dour of attire, with golden bracelets 
on her arms, and a golden chain 


round her neck. Her face, which had 
the colour of ivory, was margined 
with dense black hair; her eyes, 
which seemed of fathomless depth, 
were pregnant with solemn medita- 
tion. There was in her aspect a cer- 
tain faintness and a tremulous languor 
that invested her with sanctity. There 
is, sometimes, a medicine in death that 
bestows oblivion upon experience, and 
purifies those whom it is about to 
claim with the innocence of childhood. 
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She greeted Jack with a look, and 
with the utter absence of surprise 
characteristic of persons who have 
begun to breathe the wonders of the 
world to come. Only a delicate light 
of contentment brightened softly 
through her countenance. The sin 
that she had committed, in casting 
back the gift of mortal existence en- 
trusted to her, did not weigh upon 
her at this moment. The action of 
the poison injected into her veins by 
the golden asp was smooth and gentle, 
causing life to ripple gradually away, 
like little waves from the spot where 
a pebble has been dropped in smooth 
water. Jack knelt down beside the 
couch, and took one of her cold smooth 
hands in his. 

“Tt is as it was before, Jack,” said 
she, in a low murmur. “The cave, 
you know, after the noise and fire of 
the explosion. But I know you now: 
we are cousins, Jack. Isn’t it funny 
that we should have fought each other 
so for the estates, when, if we had 
only known—— The tragedy is 
acted ; you must be sorry ; but a noble 
kind of sorry—do you remember ?”’ 
“T love you, Madeleine,” said 
Jack. , 

“J have been an actress,” she 
answered slowly, “and I forgot my- 
self in my part. Now it is over, I 
can see how it might have been other- 
wise. Let us put all these years away, 
and begin as a boy and girl again. 
Have you my keepsake ?”’ 

“Here.” 

“And I yours—see: fastened to 
this gold chain. I have always worn 
it, even at my wickedest ; but I never 
was wicked enough to have to leave 


it off. Ah—I do feel so sleepy, Jack. 
Will you take care of me, and wake 
me up?” 

“Will you love me, when you 
awake ?” 

“Yes: but first—remember what 


I told you, in the cave. You must 
go round the world—-and become 


famous—and—I will go to my estates, 
and keep them—for you. 


That is 


























what all knights and ladies must do. 
You may kiss my hand. Farewell!”’ 


The fire at the theatre, and the 
somewhat mysterious death of the 
new actress, was the main topic of 
conversation at the Grandison Club 
and elsewhere for several days. 

‘What is Castlemere going to do?” 
some one asked Fred Beauchamp. 

“There’s no telling what such a 
fellow as he is will do,” Fred replied, 
shaking his head thoughtfully. “ He 
doesn’t care anything about our style 
of thing, you know—never did.” 

“ Blasé, is he?” put in the man-of- 
the-world, lighting a cigar. 

“Don’t know what you mean by 
blasé. He cares for something better 
than dinners and racing and having 
a nap in the House. He told me 
once he’d a mind to go to California, 
and do something for the Indians— 
get ‘em properly treated, and that 
sort of thing. But I fancy,” added 
Fred, lowering his voice, “ he’s awfully 
cut up about—his cousin, you know. 
There was a _ lawsuit about the 
estates oy 

“It didn’t amount to anything,” 





said the man-of-the-world. “That 
fellow Caliper got it settled. Clever 
chap, Caliper, but awful cad. They 


say Clanroy kicked him.” 

“Well, what I was going to say,” 
continued Fred, ‘“Castlemere and 
Madeleine Vivian had met when they 
were children, but afterwards, when 
this row came on, neither of ‘em 
knew the other was the same person 
—d'ye know what I mean? If they 
had, it would have gone very differ- 
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ently —at least, that’s my idea. Fancy 
a fellow in love with a girl, and hunt- 
ing her all over the world, and finding 
her at last just when she was dying, 
by Jove! And then to find that 
they’d been enemies half the time, 
and making each other unhappy, 
without knowing it! It’s awfully 
rough, I say! And I was such an 
idiot, I thought all the while he was 
going to take the Mayfair.”’ 

“What the deuce ails the Mayfair? 
Can’t make her out lately,” observed 
some one. 

“She and that Mrs. Roland have 
become great cronies,” said the man- 
of-the-world. “Likely they’re up to 
some mischief—a couple of good- 
looking widows! By the by, hasn’t 
Castlemere got a little girl, or some- 
thing ?”’ 

**What about her?” said Beauchamp. 

‘Well, now I think of it, some one 
told me they were going to take charge 
of the child’s education —that was the 
phrase, I believe. Won't undertake 
to say what it means. I suppose 
while Castlemere’s off protecting the 
American’ savages x 

“ Just oblige me by not making any 
of your insinuations against my friend 
Castlemere,”’ interfered Fred Beau- 
champ, in a grand tone. “He's the 
finest sort of man I ever met; and 
whether or not he ever does anything 
that the world hears about, he’s got 
the qualities in him, by Jove, with- 
out which no man was ever good or 
great.” 

“He’s a fool, for all that, in my 
opinion,’ muttered the man-of-the 





world to himself. 
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REVIEW OF 


Tue fourth session of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Parliament has drawn to its close. It 
has produced one or two first-class 
measures,—the Bankruptcy Act, the 
Patents Act, the Corrupt Practices 
Act, and the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. Besides these, it has not been in- 
fertile in useful projects. The Irish 
Tramways Act makes an important 
departure in the legislation of that 
troublesome and unfortunate land. The 
London Government Bill has been hung 
up for another year, and several minor 
measures have been dropped. But 
the gloomy forebodings indulged in a 
month or two since have not been 
realised, and a fair array of laws have 
received the Royal assent. One of 
the most important of these—the 
National Debt Bill—provides for the 
extinction of 173,000,000/. of the 
National Debt in the next twenty 
years. The convenient machinery of 
terminable annuities is to be em- 
ployed instead of a sinking fund, the 
temptation to tamper with the former 
being much less than that which as- 
sails a hard-pressed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to suspend the operation of 
the latter. The arrangement was de- 
nounced as a hocus-pocus, but when 
terminable annuities are taboo, while 
sinking funds are not, those in earnest 
about the reduction of the Debt cannot 
hesitate as to which system to adopt. 
The King of Annam is said to protect 
his savings by depositing his surplus 
revenues in hollow trunks which float 
in a reservoir occupied by fifteen 
crocodiles. These amphibians deny 
access to the royal coffers, even to 
the king himself. When, therefore, 
dire necessity compels an appropria- 
tion of the accumulated surplus, the 
crocodiles have to be killed. So 
serious a step, however, can never be 
taken until the Emperor's permission 
has been duly deliberated upon, and 


THE MONTH. 


approved by the Minister of Finance. 
Terminable annuities with us serve 
the same purpose as that of the cro- 
codiles in Annam, and no precaution 
deserves to be derided as a hocus-pocus 
which creates a substantial, though 
an artificial, obstacle to the easy but 
culpable expedient of suspending the 
operation of a sinking fund necessary 
to secure the reduction of debt. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
session has been the celerity with 
which legislation was pushed forward 
in the last few weeks, and the exces- 
sive dilatoriness with which the work 
was dallied with in the earlier months 
of the session. Not until the House 
was half empty did it really begin to 
work. Then, as if to make up for the 
weeks and months wasted in the 
spring and early summer, it pushed 
through the work of legislation at 
express speed. The popular delusion 
rigorously insisted on in the earlier 
part of the session that every clause 
of every Bill should be exhaustively 
debated by the whole House was 
summarily set on one side. Legis- 
lation will be more and more deputed 
to departments, to officials, to local 
authorities, and to Grand Committees. 
Bills will, before long, be laid on the 
table like Provisional Orders, and when 
they are not referred to a Committee 
to be considered in detail, they will 
pass into law by mere lapse of time 
in the absence of any vote to the 
contrary. 

Two attempts in the direction of 
the devolution of the burdens of the 
Imperial Parliament have been brought 
before the attention of the public this 
month. The New Rules of the Su- 
preme Court have been drawn up by 
the judges and submitted to Parlia- 
ment for acceptance or rejection. 


These Rules, although nominally deal- 
ing with the mere technicalities of pro- 

















cedure, in reality seriously modified the 
law, notably in the new Rule per- 
mitting the substitution of trial by 
judge for trial by juries in all but 
certain specified cases. Judge-made 
law is common enough already, but 
that term is usually applied to those 
amplifications and additions to the 
bare text of the statute which are to 
be found in the judicial interpretations 
of the law. The New Rules, however, 
are instances of an altogether different 
kind of judge-made law. The judges 
in their corporate capacity alter and 
amend the law under the guise of 
merely amending the Rules. These 
emendations are laid before Parlia- 
ment, and after debate approved. 

It was complained that the judges 
had magnified their office and strained 
their commission, but an altogether dif- 
ferent charge has been brought against 
the Board of Trade for the way in 
which that department has declined to 
exercise the powers intrusted to it by 
the Electric Lighting Act.  Parlia- 
ment last session devolved upon 
the Board of Trade the absolute 
right to issue a license for electric 
lighting to any company whose ten- 
der had been approved by the local 
authorities. The Board, however, has 
declined to exercise this right in all 
cases of importance. The department 
shrinks from the responsibility of de- 
ciding questions in which consumers 
might desire to appeal to Parliament, 
so that, instead :of licenses being issued 
by the Board of Trade in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, the 
refusal of the department relegates to 
Parliament the responsibility in all 
important cases of deciding contro- 
versies which last session were de- 
finitely thrown upon the Board of 
Trade. This, however, is but a tem- 
porary retrogression, and will soon be 
followed by a further advance. 

If the House of Commons is losing 
its control over legislation, that process 
in the House of Lords is almost com- 
plete. All through the session, owing 
to their unfortunate tendency to alter 
out of all recognition every measure 
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introduced by a Liberal Government, 
they are doomed to idleness. Only in 
the last three weeks of the session are 
they allowed even to play at the work 
of legislation. Measures are forced 
upon them from the Lower House, and 
are passed —so far as most of them are 
concerned—without serious debate or 
any pretence of examination. Three- 
fourths of the Peers are away shoot- 
ing. No quorum is required in the 
House of Lords, otherwise there would 
be no possibility of getting through 
the forms of legislation. The leader 
of the majority makes a mechanical 
protest against the House being asked 
to transact so much business at so 
untimely a season. A chorus of voices 
is heard in the party press that the 
Commons are insulting the Peers— 
a process which never seems to evoke 
the slightest sympathy for the victims 
of the insult ; and then the stipulated 
formalities having been duly observed, 
the insulted Peers  submissively 
acquiesce in their destiny, pass the 
Bills, and disappear. To vary the 
monotony of this performance, a high- 
genteel comedy is sometimes played as 
an interlude. Lord Salisbury comes 
down determined to fulfil his legisla- 
tive responsibilities to the uttermost. 
Some unlucky Bill—this year the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill was the 
selected victim—is cut and carved and 
maltreated in Committee ; then it is 
sent down to the Lower House. The 
deformed is transformed; it comes 
back in its original shape, and is 
forthwith accepted after a little 
more ado. 

The one reputation which has been 
greatly strengthened is that of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Most of the other Min- 
isters have maintained their places. 
Mr. Fawcett has added the Parcels 
Post to the conveniences of life. Mr. 
Trevelyan has displayed on all occa- 
sions a faultless temperand a frank can- 
dour of demeanour that must at times 
have been sorely tried. Of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who sit in the 
Lower House, the President of the 
Board of Trade is allowed to stand 
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distinctly higher in public estimation 
than he did when the session opened. 
Sir Charles Dilke, on entering the inner 
circle of the administration, although 
he was technically promoted, practically 
stepped down from the lofty position 
that he had made for himself as 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
during the period of perturbation pre- 
ceding the Egyptian war. To be Pre 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
especially when cholera is hovering on 


the Eastern horizon, is no doubt better 


than to represent the Foreign Office in 
the House of Commons. But questions 
concerning the administration of work- 
houses and the governing of hospitals 
afford few opportunities to a rising 
Minister of keeping himself in evi- 
dence before the legislature. Lord 
Hartington is where he was—a solid, 
inert, reserve force, whose sober quali- 
ties are relied upon by all as certain 
to be of preeminent service to the com- 
monwealth when the hour arrives in 
which he is called to the supreme 
leadership of his party. If in his 
case it is faith—the evidence of things 
not seen, but hoped for —that preserves 
his reputation fresh, in the case of one 
greater than he, fame dwells rather on 
the memory of the past than the 
achievements of the present. Mr. 
Gladstone still towers preeminent —but 
although his vigour is not abated, nor 
his energy subdued, he has not had 
much opportunity of adding to his 
glory. There has been here and there 
discernible by those who watch closely 
the working of the cumbrous system of 
parliamentary government a slackness 
of grip and a sluggishness of percep- 
tion of the necessity of grasping at 
once the vital issues of the hour, that 
has sometimes helped to increase the 
creaking of the machine, and to ex- 
pose it to an occasional strain. It is 
only in small things. On all great 
occasions Mr. Gladstone has maintained 
his own high level. But the session 
that has closed has not been fertile in 
high days of set debate. Neither has 


Mr. Gladstone been called upon to con- 
duct night after night a great measure 
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through the quicksands and whirlpools 
of Committee. He is where he was 
and in his case the memory of great 
things past is still a stronger popu- 
lar force than the total sum of the 
achievements of all his colleagues. Of 
the others it is not necessary to speak. 
Mr. Chamberlain has had an opportu- 
nity, and has used it. It was his 
singular good fortune to be intrusted 
with the arduous and responsible task 
of conducting the Bankruptey Bill 
through the Grand Committee on 
Trade. He discharged the functions 
of his new and difficult post with such 
singular address, courtesy, and firm- 
ness, that when at last the Bankruptey 
Bill was sent up to the House of Lords, 
Conservatives vied with Liberals in 
praising the Cabinet Minister to whose 
tact, energy, and sagacity the success 
of the measure was almost entirely 
due. It is not too much to say that 
Mr. Chamberlain not only saved the 
Bankruptcy Bill; he also saved what 
is of even greater importance, the ex- 
periment of the devolution of business 
to Grand Committees from a damaging 
failure. The Grand Committee on Law 
was, to say the least, not happy in the 
progress which it made in dealing with 
the Bills sent down to it from the 
House. Not all the skill and suavity 
of the Attorney-General—and no one 
could have been more suave and more 
industrious than was the _ hardest- 
worked man in England—could avail 
to prevent the collapse of one measure 
and the excessive prolongation of the 
wrangle over the other. Before this 
session Mr. Chamberlain, although a 
power out of doors, was comparatively 
weaker in the House than men who 
would be the first to acknowledge his 
superiority. This session, for the first 
time, he succeeded in proving that he 
was capable of leading a party as well 
as of shaping its programme. 


Towards the close of the session, it 
was deemed desirable that the English 
Government should silence the voices 
of those who professed to have authen- 
tic information as to the intention of 
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the Ministry to annex Egypt, by re- 
peating and emphasising their pledges 
of disinterestedness. An opportunity 
was afforded the Prime Minister, of 
which scmewhat unexpectedly he did 
not avail himself. He shrouded his 
intentions in obscurity, declined to 
disturb “the balance of expression,” 
and left the Opposition exultant over his 
repudiation of Lord Hartington’s six- 
months pledge,—almost the only ex- 
plicit thing in his answer. Warned by 
the eager shout of triumph that went 
up from the camp of the annexationists 
that he had grievously miscalculated 
“the balance of expression,” he seized 
a second opportunity afforded by a 
discussion in Supply, to repudiate once 
and for all, in the most emphatic 
manner, all intention of remaining in 
Egypt. We had gone there unmolested 
under the most solemn pledges to our 
neighbours ; we should be covered with 
ignominy if we violated our promises. 
Not a soldier would remain in Egypt 
longer than was necessary to give the 
new Government “a fair start.” The 
cholera had delayed the evacuation 
for a time, but Sir Evelyn Weod ex- 
pected to be able to answer for order 
in Cairo in November, and as soon as 
possible the last red-coat would em- 
bark at Alexandria. Such, in sub- 
stance, was what Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Charles Dilke told the House. 
The efiect was much greater abroad 
than at hcme. The Ministerial decla- 
rations reassured Europe, and spread 
dismay among the annexationists. 
For a time at leest it has silenced the 
misrepresentations of which Mr. Glad- 
stone complained so bitterly — not 
without cause. The position of the 
Government is now clear. Although 
they intend at the earliest possible 
moment to withdraw their garrison 
—which is far too small to be of any 
military value—they will depend for 
the maintenance of English authority 
at Cairo on the personal ascendency 
of their diplematic representative. 
The troops with which it may possibly 
be necessary to enforce his representa- 
tions need not occupy barracks in 
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Egypt ; they will be near enough at 
Malta and Aden. As for order, Sir 
Evelyn Wood will answer for that, 
and with French and other intrigues 
Sir Evelyn Paring will be able to cope 
none the worse because we have not 
6,000 English troops interned in the 
Nile valley. With the aid of the two 
Evelyns, England will be all the better 
able to enforce the hands-off policy in 
Egypt because she herself has resisted 
all temptation to keep her hands on. 
While England debated the future 
government of the country, the cholera 
was gradually wearing itself out in 
the great towns of Egypt. It attacked 
our troops, and raged with much 
greater virulence among the English 
than among the native soldiery. Hale 
and hearty Highlanders were struck 
down and died in two hours, while 
the meagre fellah in uniform went 
through his daily drill with compara- 
tive impunity. After raging for some 
weeks at Cairo, the force of the pesti- 
lence began to abate. The death-roll 
shrank from day to day, until at last 
the cholera bulletins began to inspire 
hope that the epidemic would not cross 
the Mediterranean. Unfortunately 
for this confidence, the cholera struck 
Alexandria, and that unfortunate city, 
bombarded and burned last summer, 
fell this month into the grasp of the 
plague. The number of deaths mounted 
up to hundreds, but the mortality was 
small compared with that recorded in 
Cairo. Small though it was compara- 
tively, it renewed to some extent the 
panic on the Continent. Quarantine 
regulations were enforced with vigour. 
Sanitary cordons inflicting untold 
suffering on the inhabitants, and a 
financial loss estimated in Alexandria 
alone at 120,000/., were established 
both in Egypt and in Syria. England 
was abused so roundly for importing 
the cholera into Egypt, that Lord 
Granville took the extraordinary 
course of issuing a diplomatie Circular 
refuting the charge. The alarm occa- 
sioned by the approach of the epidemic 
was utilised for the purpose of general 
sanitation from St. Petersburg te 
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Philadelphia. The truth of the old 


saying that the cholera saves more 
lives than it destroys will probably 
receive striking verification in the re- 
duction of the zymotic death-rate which 
may be expected to result from the 
increased attention paid to the disease- 
producing conditions in which most of 
us pass our lives. The scavenger is 
abroad ; tainted water-supply is being 
recognised as diluted poison ; and last, 
a singular impulse has been given to 
cremation. The increasing difficulty 
of burying the hundred thousand 
corpses of which London must rid 
itself every year, and the growing 
conviction as to the transmission of 
epidemic disease by germs generated 
in the bodies of its victims, are having 
a strong tendency in favour at least 
of permissive cremation in all cases 
and compulsory cremation in case of 
death from contagious disorders, In 
Paris, the Municipal Council has 
already demanded the erection of 
crematories in the city cemeteries, and 
if the epidemic should travel westward 
from Egypt, it is just possible that 
cremation might be very generally 
substituted for subhumation. 

In July the Suez Canal Company 
and its alleged monopoly absorbed 
public attention. In August the un- 
lucky concession was already for- 
gotten, and M. de Lesseps was left to 
levy toll undisturbed upon the com- 
merce of the world. The pouvoir 
exclusif of M. de Lesseps having been 
recognised by the English Govern- 
ment, the two most popular sugges- 
tions for turning the difficulty are 
(1) the construction of a ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez railway 
like that which is now being laid 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
in Mexico; and (2) the submersion 
of the Jordan valley by a flood let 
in from the Mediterranean and the 
Gulf of Akabah, past the base of 
Mount Carmel and through the basin 
of the Dead Sea. As the Record has 
already discovered that the execu- 
tion of this dream of the modern 


engineer was foretold in the prophecies 
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of Ezekiel, there is perhaps no more to 
be said beyond the remark that neither 
in the case of the ship railway nor in 
that of the flooding of the Holy Land 
have the projects gone beyond the 
stage of speculative engineering. 

The feeling excited by the un- 
popular recognition of the monopoly 
claimed by M. de Lesseps is but one 
indication of the revolt against mono- 
polies that is perhaps one of the most 
striking features of our time. The ex- 
tent to which that feeling has carried 
all before it in this country is shown 
by the extraordinary severity with 
which the legislature and the depart- 
ments have fenced round the electric 
light. So far have they gone in safe- 
guarding the community against the 
growth of a new monopoly that it is 
doubtful whether they have not 
checked the legitimate development of 
a new invention. The imposition of 
new stipulations on the railway com- 
panies by the Railway Passenger Act 
was unquestionably popular, and 
would have been more so if the real 
significance of its provisions had been 
more widely understood. 

But it is in the United States that 
the most emphatic protests against 
monopoly and monopolists have been 
made this month. On the 18th of 
July the telegraph operators, linesmen, 
and other employers of the Western 
Union Telegraph Companies struck 
work at a preconcerted signal in order 
to enforce the following demands :— 
(1) One day’s rest in seven; (2) eight 
hours’ work a day instead of nine as at 
present ; (3) equal pay for equal work 
for men and women instead of paying 
women, as at present, 50 per cent. 
less than their male colleagues ; and 
(4) an advance of 15 per cent. in 
wages all round. The strike was per- 
sisted in for a month, but in the end 
the Western Union triumphed. The 
operators were beaten so thoroughly 
that they were compelled to repudiate 
trade unionism in writing before they 
were permitted to return totheirinstru- 
ments. But although the strike failed, 
partly through defective organisation 

















and partly from natural weakness of 
strikers in such a country as the 
United States, the struggle has left an 
impression on American opinion that 
is not soon likely to be effaced. The 
comments in the American press and 
the mental attitude of the Americans 
in relation to Mr. Jay Gould and the 
other millionaire monopolists of the 
day are very much akin to that with 
which the Socialists of Europe speak of 
the capitalists everywhere. Nowhere as 
in America do the financiers levy black- 
mail on such colossal scale, although 
the Christian usurer in Egypt and the 
Jewish money-lender in Eastern 
Europe are not far behind in the ‘rapa- 
city with which they prey upon the 
community they infest. To extract 
five millions a year as interest upon 
the sum of ten millions advanced to 
the wretched fellaheen is not bad 
business from the usurer’s point of 
view, but Europe affords no such 
examples of the operations of “ the 
criminal rich” as are to be found in 
the exchanges of America. It is only 
in Chicago and in New York that 
gamblers are able to make bread dear 
throughout the whole world as a mere 
incident of a financial corner.' 

On the Continent, little has been 
stirring, save an abortive outbreak in 
Spain. Spanish affairs, notwithstand- 
ing her many newspapers and her elo- 
quent orators, are caviare not only to 
the general but even to the few who 
watch with close attention the progress 
of events in other countries than their 
own. It is well known in Spain that 
the classes which make revolutions 
are not vocal. The world knows 
nothing of the intrigues of the barrack- 
room in which most pronunciamientos 
take their rise, and as for the other 
revolutionary foree—the Socialist in- 
dustrial proletariate in the large towns 
and in the southern provinces—it also 
lacks organs of intelligible speech. In 
these dark and mysterious depths 
discontent is ever present; that we 
know, and that is almost all we know. 

1 See a remarkable article on this subject in 
the North American Review for August. 
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Discontent in the army, at non-promo- 
tion or the loss of commissions, is a 
pretty constant force, and in Spain the 
mutinous subaltern habitually sighs for 
pronunciamientos and plenty of them, 
The proletariate, fed by constant com- 
templation of lurid ideals of a millen- 
nium to be inaugurated by making a 
bonfire of all that is, uncompromising 
and even savage, finds no voice in the 
Cortes or in the press. It is a dumb 
beast exceeding fierce, and when goaded 
by hunger and harried as it often is 
by the exactions of gombeen men, no 
one knows to what lengths it may go. 
The Constitutional system in Spain is a 
mere simulacrum of Parliamentarism. 
Neither the army nor the revolu- 
tionists, nor even the Carlists, make 
themselves heard in the Cortes, which 
is little better than the arena of 
faction, and the happy hunting-ground 
of office-seekers. Hence every move- 
ment on the part of the army or of the 
masses sends a quiver through the 
whole administration. This month the 
garrison of Badajos revolted. It was 
but a small affair that collapsed almost 
as soon as it began, but it had the 
effect that the first trembling of the 
earth has upon those who live in 
regions haunted by earthquakes. It 
might be nothing, or it might be the 


signal for a general explosion. It did 
not stand alone. There were spurts 
of revolt near Barcelona, among 


the artisans, near Logrono among the 
troops, and at Seo D’Urgel where the 
garrison repudiated its allegiance to 
King Alphonso. For a moment Europe 
waited wondering whether the young 
king was about to be ingulfed. But 
the insurrection did not spread. Vague 
and contradictory telegrams were de- 
spatched from Spain, but their general 
effect was that the insurrection had 
been stamped out, and that all danger 
was passed. 

In France the great political event 
of the month has been the triumphant 
success of the Republicans at the 
elections to the Councils General on 
August 12. The Republicans, who 


had been of late somewhat unfortunate 
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at by-elections, hardly expected to 
achieve so decisive victory all along 
the line. Despite the loss of M. Gam- 
betta, the discredit attaching to the 
finance of the Republic, and the anti- 
clerical policy of its chiefs, the electors 
rallied to the Republican candidates, 
and gave to that party a majority 
in the Departmental Councils. Even 
Corsica proved Republican, nor did 
Brittany escape. 

The Chambers have risen after a 
prolonged session in which practically 
nothing was done except the passing 
of the Bill reforming the judiciary: 
it gives the Minister of Justice 
absolute power over the magistracy 
for three months, after which it is 
hoped that no further process of pur- 
gation will be required. The conven- 
tions with the railway companies have 
been approved by the Chamber, but 
they await the sanction of the Senate. 
M. Ferry’s Cabinet has survived, and 
therein it has done more than was 
anticipated. Itis only a pis aller, and 
it holds its own because there is no 
other to put in its place. The actively 
aggressive policy of France abroad 
is still persisted in. In the Far East, 
the French are making war, not on 
the Black Flags of Tonkin, but upon 
the Emperor of Annam, at his capital 
of Hué, which has this month been 
blockaded by the French fleet. At 
Madagascar the situation remains the 
same. Even if the Madagascar diffi- 
culty is tided over—and the French 
have by no means seen the end of 
their troubles in that island, where 
they are blockaded by land without 
supplies at Tamatave—a further diffi- 
culty assails us in the Southern 
Pacific. Our colonists in Australia have 
not unnaturally taken alarm at the 
proposal to ship 5,000 of the refuse of 
the French criminal classes as free 
settlers to New Caledonia and the New 
Hebrides. They are preparing to 
annex the whole unappropriated 
Pacific rather than permit French 
criminals to be shot, like so much 
garbage, at their doors. A collision 
August 23rd. 





between French criminal emigrants 
and our colonists at the Antipodes 
would speedily involve us in the 
dispute. 

While France is for the hour drift- 
ing into a course which may involve 
her in calamitous complications with 
Great Britain, her ever watchful 
enemy an the eastern frontier loses 
no opportunity of strengthening the 
bonds of alliance between Germany 
and Austria. The two Emperors met 
this month at Gastein, and their inter- 
view, even though it may have been 
purely formal, reminded the world that 
the great Peace Bund of Central Europe 
continues to exercise its influence un- 
disturbed in favour of the status quo, 
plus a certain steady orientation on 
the part of Austria. Of this latter 
tendency there are many signs. In- 
dignation prevails at Vienna against 
Roumania for the visit of General 
Brialmont ; and the ostentatious pat- 
ronage of King Milan of Servia, to- 
gether with the persistent development 
of the Slav element within the bounds 
of the Empire-Kingdom, all point in 
one direction. On the other hand, it 
begins to be seen that the pressure 
eastwards is not to be left unopposed. 
Russia is organising the opposition. 
The daughter of Nicholas of Monte- 
negro has been married to Peter Kara- 
georgevich, pretender to the Servian 
throne—a warning to King Milan. 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg bas 
been reconciled to M. Zankoff, the 
leader of the Bulgarian Liberals, a 
signal for the union of all Bulgarians 
against the common foe. And last, but 
by no means least, the Prince of Mon- 
tenegro has been welcomed as an 
honoured guest by the Sultan on the 
first occasion that the ruler of the 
Black Mountain ever accepted hos- 
pitality at the hands of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. There is no 
prospect of any early disturbance in 
the Balkans, but the two rivals are 
already arraying the forces between 
whom the contest may yet have to be 
fought out. 














